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Whoever praises his own sect or blames others’ 
sects—all (that is done) out of devotion to one’s own 
sect, i.e. (with the thought) ‘That we may glorify our 
own sect.” 

_ But by so doing, he injures his own sect all the 
more severely. 
Therefore, harmony alone is commendable, i.e. 
that people should listen to and respect one another's 
Doctrines. 


—Asoka, in Rock Edict 12. 
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A less damaged sculpture, one of the finest, in Konarak Temple, Orissa, 
Photo Prithwish Neog 


c. 11th century 
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CONFLICT OR CO-EXISTENCE ? 


Pror. Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


| Jr a future historian is asked to describe the central feature 


of our age, he will not refer to the social and economic 
upheavals, the wars and catastrophes which fill the head- 
lines of our newspapers but will point to the growing 


unity of mankind. Whether we like it or not we live in. 


one world and require to be educated to a common 
conception of human purpose and destiny. Peace is the 
main objective of nations in the East and in the West. Peace 
is not the mere absence of war, it is the development of a 
strong fellow feeling, of fraternal appreciation of other 
people’s ideas and values. Distinctions of a physical 
character diminish in importance as the appreciation of 
the significance of the inner life of man increases. 
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It is a happy augury that this conference* is organized 
by Unesco, which is the specialized agency of the United 
Nations charged with the task of promoting mutual under- 
standing and intellectual solidarity. Here we are assembled, 
representatives of the East as well as of the West, to join 
hands in the great work of building bridges between 
peoples on the plane of mind and spirit. There is much 
we have to learn from the peoples of the West and there is 
also a little which the West may learn from us. This is — 
possible only if we approach our task in a spirit of humility © 
and teachableness. 

Our Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, made a 
confession some time ago that he was “a queer mixture of 
East and West out of place everywhere and at home 

» nowhere”. We must learn to be out of place nowhere 
and at home everywhere. : 

3 Mankind can realize this unity only by a scrupulous 
appraisal of the ideas and ideals of life underlying different 
civilizations and by the development of a world perspective, 
in which the different experiments of human life fall into 
their places. The general impression that the whole 
spiritual and material background of the East is so different 
from that of the West, that neither can ever understand 
the other, is wrong. There are no fundamental differences 
in ultimate values, though there are significant differences 
of emphasis. The fundamentals of human experience, the 
data for philosophical reflection, are everywhere the same— _ 
the transitoriness of things, the play of chance, the emotions 
of love and hate, of fear and jealousy, anxiety to overcome 
the corruptibility of things. Regarding these, there is 


* This address was delivered at a Unesco conference held in New 
Delhi in 1951 ; reproduced by permission from Humanism and Education 
in East and West pub. by Unesco, (Orient Longmans) 
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neither East, nor West. The two developed appreciably 
similar views in regard to the nature of reality, the concept 
of mind and the theory of knowledge. The causes which 
have split up the map of the world do not indicate so 
profound a division of mind and spirit as may be found 
in the members of the same family or in two citizens of 
the same country. 

The world is unified physically but is mentally divided. 
We all live whether of the East or of the West in what 
has been called the “contemporary uproar’. It is our 
task to produce normal, balanced individuals in whom 
the inner and the outer life are reconciled. When we 
reach difficult places, when we face hard problems which 
seem formidable, we get back to first principles and raise 
the question of the ultimate postulates of thought and life. 


II 


Today, when reference is made to East-West relations, 
often we do not have in mind the Orient and the Occident, 
Asia and Europe, but the political East and the political 
West of Europe. When Christianity was the prevalent 
religion of Europe, the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
forms represented the West while the Greek Church and 
the Russian Orthodox Church represented the East. Even 
today in the elections to the Security Council, the seat 
allotted to Eastern Europe is being contested by Greece and 
Byelo-Russia. The split between the Communist East and 
the Democratic West is a split within the Western world. 

The pedigree of Communism can be traced to Plato, 
the New Testament, the Levellers of Cromwell’s day, 
Ricardo, Adam Smith, Hegel, Feuerbach, Marx, Engels, 
Lenin. Some of the characteristic features of Communism 


are those of the West. 
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The Greek mind was of a dialectical order. It laid 
stress on the primacy of reason. Communism claims to 
utilize a scientific method and analysis. It is possessed 
of a sense of certainty, a sense of its own infallibility. 

Humanism has been a character of Western thought 
from the Greek times. The Greeks concerned themselves 
with social conditions and postulates. ‘The Marxists wish 
to bring about a perfect society on earth. They protest 
against the effects on the working classes of the industrial 
revolution, starvation wages, child and female labour, 
overcrowded slums, destruction of family life. In the name 
of social justice, they criticize the capitalist order. 

The logic which drives a missionary cause to aggressive 
‘propaganda is nothing new in history. “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

The law of contradiction lays down that contra- 
dictories cannot subsist together. The conflict between 
the Communists and the non-Communists is on the same 
pattern as the conflict between the Jew and the Gentile ; the 
Greek and the Barbarian ; the Christian and the heathen ; 
the Protestant and the Catholic. This view is based on the 
philosophy of either-or. It divides the world into two 
opposite camps—the kingdoms of light and of darkness. 

We shall have heresies and persecution of heresies 
so long as we have a sacred doctrine and an authorized 
body of interpreters. If dogmas are the expressions of 
final and infallible truth, we cannot escape from doctrinal 
controversies and inquisitorial methods. During the 
early centuries of Christianity, seven councils were held 
to define the true doctrine and pronounce against heresies. 

The main, thuugh not the exclusive emphasis of the 
West is on scientific reason, humanism, missionary pro- 
paganda and a division of the world into opposite camps. 
Communism exaggerates all these features. In his work 
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on the teachings of Karl Marx (1914) Lenin writes that 
Marx “was the genius who continued and completed 
the three chief ideological currents of the nineteenth 
century, represented respectively by the three most 
advanced countries of humanity; classical German 
philosophy, classical English political economy and 
French socialism combined with French revolutionary 
doctrines”. 

Not only is the creed of Communism a product of 
Western thought, but its propagation is also due to leaders 
who were trained in Western capitals, Berlin, Paris, 
Geneva. In the first world war it was the German High 
Command who put the future Russia into a railway coach, 


sealed it and sent it out to explode in the then Finnish 


station of Petrogradt.' It is therefore somewhat strange 
that Communism should be treated as an Eastern doctrine, 
though it is now spreading in the East. 


III 


Eastern thought has been characterized by a different 
outlook. Its main features are faith in an _ unseen 
reality of which all life is a manifestation, the primacy 
of spiritual experience and anxiety to harmonize apparent 
opposites. This view of life awakened a large part of 
Asia to thought and art and influenced other parts of 
the world. 

The real is the essence of the soul. The aim of human 
being is union with reality. This union is to be effected 
not by reason alone but by the whole personality. We 


1. The British Foreign Office was certain that the Bolsheviks were 
the paid agents of Imperial Germany and Bolshevism was “a 
movement fostered solely for the furtherance of German ends.” 
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must grasp the real not only by thought but by our whole 
being. It is not a question of entertaining ideas but 
of transforming the self, renewing our being.” By contem- 
plation we transform the whole man and assimilate him 
to the nature of the object. 

Religious experience is a vision, an awareness, a 
release into boundless freedom. This awareness is what 
is called knowledge ; its opposite is ignorance, confinement 
within the narrow bounds set by the mind and the senses. 
As religion is experience of reality, there is less concern 
with religious doctrine than with religious feeling, religious 
life. Religious conflicts relate to theories of the universe, 
to doctrines of God. Religious experience is not a matter 
of belief in a set of propositions but response of the whole 
self to the daily challenge of actual human relations. 
It is a way of living, of love and wisdom. This does not 
depend on theories. A sense of the mystery of God 
produces humility, which is a foe to all fanaticism. 

Refusal to transgress the limits of the definable comes 
out in the teachings of the Upanishads and of the Buddha. 
The real is advaita, non-dual, advitiya, secondless. The 
Buddha who preached wisdom and compassion did not 
indulge in theories of reality. 

“The Tao that can be expressed is not the eternal 
Tao ; the name that can be defined is not the unchanging 

“name.” 

Doctrines are necessary ; we cannot think what we 
like. But they are all inadequate ; we cannot enclose 
the truth within words and concepts. The language 
in which the truth is expressed consists of many dialects 
adapted to the needs of different peoples. 

If conformity to doctrines is to be regarded as the 
final test,. believers in different creeds will be profoundly 
alien to one another. If modes of life are taken into 
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account, religious men can be said to be like one another. 
The view that our creed represents the truth and those 
who deny or dispute it are heretics is a dangerous one. 
India has been the home of different religions and the 
Indian attitude has been one of hospitality to other creeds. 
In consistency with this spirit, the Indian National 
Congress passed a resolution on 19th October 1951, in 
the following words; “It has been the aim and declared 
policy of the Congress since its inception to establish a 
secular democratic State, which, while honouring every 
faith, does not discriminate against any religion.” 

Dr. Karl Ludwig Reichelt in Religion in Chinese Garment 
says: “The Chinese are, at the same time, Confucianists, 


-Taoists and Buddhists. This is given visible expression, 


not only in the circumstance that some of the divinities 


are to be found in all the religious systems, but also by 
the fact that in some of the smaller localities there are 


common temples, where the respective God-images of 
the three religions are enthroned in full harmony. While 
the daily worship is connected with the ancestral tablets 
of the home, the average Chinese likes to visit some temple 
on special occasions and whether it is Taoist or Buddhist 
makes no great difference. If you press him and question 
him more particularly about his philosophy of life as a 
whole, you are apt to hear many curious things : most 
often a loosely articulated system of thought, in which 
the old Chinese outlook, shaped according to Confucian 
pattern has been loosely combined with a Buddhist 


_ philosophy of existence.” 


This concept of man stresses the spiritual as the 
principal element, as distinct from the rational. Every 
individual has a spark of the divine. He is essentially 
subject, not object. If we attempt to possess him as 
flesh, as mind to be moulded, we fail to recognize the 
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essentially unseizable. Man is not a product of natural 
necessity as he bears the imagé and impress of the 
divine. 

While the unique wad of the human individual is 
admitted theoretically, its implications have not been 
worked out in the social structure. There is more real 
democracy in the West than in the East. That many 
men should, by the accidents of birth and opportunity, 
have a life of toil and pain, hardness and distress, while 
others no more deserving have a life of ease, pleasure 
and privilege, arouses indignation in senstive minds. 

Because of the latent divinity of all men, no individual, 
however criminal he may be, is beyond redemption. 
There is no such thing as “all hope abandon, ye who 
enter here”. The spirit is in each one as a part of 
himself, as a part of the substratum of his being. It 
may be buried in some like a hidden treasure, beneath 
a barren debris of brutality and violence but it is there 
all the same, operative and alive. . “The light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” cannot be put 
out. Asanga tells us to have “compassion for the wretched, 
compassion for the hot-tempered, compassion for the 
angry, compassion for the slave of passion, compassion 
for him who is obstinate in error”. Santideva asks us to “do 
‘good even to our worst enniten” . Honen, .the Japanese 
teacher ( 1133-1212) taught the worship of Amitabha, 
Infinite Light. “There is no hamlet so forlorn that the 
rays of the silver moon fail to reach it, nor is there 
any man who, by opening wide the windows of his 
thought cannot perceive divine truth and take it unto his 
heart.” | 

These are the central principles of the Christian 
religion, whose heart is that of the East ; whose brain—its 
theology, whose body—its organization, are Graeco-Roman. 
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Jesus emphasizes the central simplicities of all religion. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ;” “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. > We are called upon to develop 


the mind that was in Christ Jesus. The way and the 
truth are to end in life. Again “The Kingdom of God 
is within you.” St. Thomas Aquinas says: “Great is 
the blindness and exceeding the folly of many souls that 
are ever seeking God, and frequently desiring God ; 
whilst all the time, they are themselves the tabernacles 
of the living God, since their soul is the seat of God in 
which He continuously reposes.” God is nearer to us 
than we are to ourselves. St. Augustine says: “When 
there is a question whether a man is good, one does not 


ask what he believes or what he hopes, but what he 


99 


loves.” “In my Father's house are many mansions.” 

Jesus asks us to love our enemies. The doctrine 
of eternal hell is inconsistent with the spirit of Jesus’ 
teaching. “Father, forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” “For He maketh His sun to shine upon the 
evil and upon the good and sendeth His rain upon the 
just and upon the unjust.” The Psalmist says: “If I 
ascend up into heaven, Thou art there. If I make my 
bed in hell, behold Thou art there also.” If we do not 
see God everywhere, we see Him nowhere. The end of 
the world is the transubstantiation of all creation, the 
universal incarnation. 

Dr. Walzer asserts about Al Farabi’ s views: “There 
is one universal religion, but many forms of symbolic 
representation of ultimate truth, that may differ from 
land to land and from nation to nation; they vary in 
language, in law and in custom, in the use of symbols 
and similitudes. There exists only one true God for the 
philosophical mind, but He has different names in different 


religions.” 
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In a world filled with anger and hate, where we 
look in vain for a smile of humanity, for a sigh of 
understanding, we must turn back to that fundamental 
religion of spirit which is neither Eastern nor Western but 
universal, if we are to bring to our task a little hope, a 
little charity. “Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain who build it.” Unless we have a sound 
attitude of mind, a spiritual philosophy of life, we cannot 
build anything that will endure. We must adopt the 
Eastern outlook on life with its faith in the divine 
possibilities of the human soul, unity of all life and 
existence and insistence on an active reconciliation of 
different faiths and cultures so as to promote the unity 
of mankind. 3 

Man, as the object of scientific enquiry, as fully 
understandable in terms of race, or heredity, psycho- 


analysis or economic determinism is neither the true nor the | 


entire human being. He has in him the element of spirit 
which gives him-his uniqueness. No man is the duplicate 
of his neighbour ; no one is a mere example of a class. He 
is more than the rational historical being. He is a vehicle 
of the divine. From the spirit in man, his powers and 
qualities fan out, like the spokes of a wheel to the rim which 
is his outward form. The closer any thought or action 
approaches to the centre, the greater is its intensity and 
the more closely is the diversity integrated into unity. 


The farther it is from the centre, the wider is its extension, | 


and the looser its integration. 

We should look upon apparently conflicting opposites 
as not fundamentally incompatible but as capable of 
reconciliation by mutual modification, if necessary. There 
are two ways of dealing with evil and error, the way of firm 
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resistence, a steady denial, negation ; the other is the way of _ 
comprehension which enters into the mind of the erring or 
evil individual and transforms him from within. Psycho- 
logical conflict as much as physical warfare darkens the mind 
both of those who use it and those against whom it is used. 
The whole history of Western development, as of any other 
cultural growth, illustrates how different currents have 
mingled their waters. Even the so-called heresies which 
were condemned and persecuted have become part of 
the Western heritage. Though Justinian closed the schools 
of Athens and did not desire any compromise with neo- 
Platonism, the latter entered into the stream of Christian 
thought. St. Augustine’s deepest ideas on God and the 


world were moulded by neo-Platonism. In the Middle 


Ages, heretical and non-Christian Aristotelianism influenced 
Christian theology. St. Thomas Aquinas used the 
foundations of Aristotle for building his revealed theology. 
Gibbon saw in the history of the Crusades the world’s 
debate, and yet the spirit of Islam has influenced the 
world’s thought. Look at the devastating wars between 
the rival fanaticisms of Catholicism and Protestantism 
three centuries back. Their seemingly insoluble conflict 
has now faded away. . | 

All this teaches us that our enemies are not as black 
as we paint them when our passions are aroused. Five 
years ago we hated the Germans and the Japanese. We 
vowed a Carthaginian peace. We were forbidden to speak 
even to their children. Now we are on the Rhine as 
guarantors and friends of the Germans. We have concluded 
a treaty with Japan. We are now prepared to welcome 
these “dangerous” people into the family of free nations 
and harness their dynamic energy for democracy. Suppose 
we win the next war for which we are making such vast 
preparations, are we sure that we will not be in the same 
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predicament again with a change of partners ?? History 
warns us that the present conflict between Marxist 
logic and missonary fervour on the one side and our zeal 
for God and man on the other, can also be terminated by 
a process of understanding and adjustment. If we know 
only our side of the case we do not know even that. 


Need we revert to the ancient pattern of self-righteousness, ~ 


dividing mankind into sheep and goats? Charity is the 
quality we need most. St. Paul's statement that “We are 
members one of another” is a true observation as well 
as a call to moral order. If we wish to achieve peace 
we should avoid the passion of self-righteousness which 
gives to every conflict a religious flavour. When a war 
is of “ideologies”, we resolve to win the war even if, in 
the process, the whole world is ruined. When we fight 
for a piece of territory, the war will cease when the objective 
is achieved. If we fight for righteousness, we are dedicated 
to a war of destruction: The military methods involved 
in a new war are so disastrously dangerous and the 
economic, social and cultural consequences of a third 
world war would be so catastrophic that the winner would 
be left with nothing but uninhabitable ruins and unalterable 
misery. Any man in his normal state of mind will shudder 
at the prospect. We must save mankind from collective 
suicide. 

Mankind is once again standing on the brink of an 
abyss the depth of which no man can presume to measure. 


2. ‘We might even say that if the whole of Russia and the entire body 
of her satellites were to be buried under the deepest oceans from 
this moment, something like the same predicament would still 
be with us tomorrow, though the terms of it would be transposed 
by a regrouping of the remaining Powers.” Herbert Butterfield : 
The Scientific Versus the Moralistic Approach in International Affairs. 
International Affairs (October 1951, p. 414). Ley 
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There is a new sense of foreboding, a sense of fatality, of 
vast masses moving slowly and irresistibly towards a final 
collision. Let us dedicate our gifts to a reasonable objecti- 
vity and sanity in our thinking. Neither the political East 
nor the political West need imagine that they are the 
appointed educators of humanity. It is our task, as thinkers 
above the battle, to act as bridges—when all the bridges are 
down—not only between East and West but also between 
the partial and complementary truths buried under the 
warring philosophies. The spirit of religion is the essence 
of democracy. Appreciation of differences is a charac- 
teristic of both. Democracy functions where people differ 
and not where they agree. 

When the Soviet leaders speak of the co-existence 
of the two systems, they get behind their doctrinairism 
and adopt a view which brings them close to Eastern 
thought. In a lecture to communist leaders, Stalin 
once said: “If capitalism could adapt its production 
not to getting maximum profits but to the systematic 
improvement of the masses of the people, then there 
would not be any crisis, but then capitalism would 
not be capitalism.”” We need not quarrel with words. 
America, prominent among capitalist countries, is striving 
to improve the general welfare, not only of the Americans 
but of the whole world. With lessening of the general 
tension, the Soviet system itself may undergo radical 
changes and become a true people’s democracy where 
there will be the freedoms whose lack in meeead we 
deplore. 

The Greek and the barbarian, the Jew and the Gentile, 
the Christian and the Moslem, the Protestant and the 
Catholic, the Allies and the Axis powers of the last 
war have now learnt to live together. It is a matter 
of no small importance for the peace and advancement 
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of the world that the Communist and the non-Communist 
should learn to live in this world, if not in harmony, 
at least in reasonable mutual accommodation. Even 
in a family, if the husband and the wife cannot love 
each other, they learn to put up with each other. 
If we put up with people, it does not mean that we 
give in to people. If we have a little more charity, 
the possibilities of the future seem to be infinite, surpassing 
all hitherto known forms of adventure. 


In this troubled age the responsibility, nay the 


opportunity, of the leaders of thought is great, for in 
the long run, ideas, not things, will determine the future 
of mankind. We have for our motto an ancient text which 
proclaims that truth will conquer. The spirit of man will 
prevail, the spirit capable of understanding, endurance 


and compassion. 
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WORLD PEACE THROUGH LAND GIFTS 
By 


JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


Wars or civil wars do not suddenly issue forth from 
the heart of society without rhyme or reason. They are 
extreme expressions of the deep-seated and all-pervasive 
violence that is inherent in the social order. All the 
millions of acts of violence that we commit daily in the 


course of our normal lives constitute the basis on which 


the pyramidal violence of global and atomic war rests. 
All the little violences below support the superstructure 
of world wars above. If there had been no violence 


_ at the bottom, there would have been none at the top. 


Let us have a look at this pervasive violence in 
present-day society. We find in it exploitation of man 
by man, of race by race, of nation by nation. There 
are feudalism, capitalism, colonialism, imperialism and 
totalitarianism etc. There are caste and colour, rich and 
poor, learned and _ illiterate. All these are forms or 
expressions of violence. As long as they remain, there 
will be violence in the world and there will be wars. 

Why do these various forms of violence exist in 
society ? In history, there have been many other forms. 
What underlies them all? What is their root? For 
the root, we will have to go to man himself. There is 
in the human heart greed ; there is selfishness ; there is 
fear. These are the roots of all the violence in society, 


of all the forms of tyranny and oppression, of all the 
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wars. Unless these are removed from the heart of man, | 


there is no hope of getting rid of violence and wars. 


Let us remember that there is also love in the human 


heart and selflessness and courage. There has been 


throughout history a war in the heart of man between _ 


these emotions. Victory has sometime gone to the better, 
and sometime to the baser emotion. Indeed, this happens 
daily in our lives and we are by turns uplifted and 
degraded by our emotions and the consequential actions. 
I think man has now enough experience and moral and 
scientific resources at hand to be able to relinquish this 
zig-zag path and follow a straighter course and go up 
from stage to stage from where there need be no fall. 
Science has made it possible for every human being 
to have an ample life. There is no need for him to be 


selfish and greedy any more. In the earlier ages, man - 
thought that unless he was selfish, he would be a loser, _ 


because there was not enough for every one. Theoretically, 
science has opened the possibility now for every one to 
have enough for his need. But if even now selfishness 
ruled the lives of men and every one tried as before to 
have the most for himself, plenty and poverty would 
continue to live side by side and violence in its myriad 
forms continue to envelop human society. 

Therefore, more than ever, man is today faced with 
a moral problem. Fortunately for him he has today not 


only much ampler material, but also equally ample moral 


resources. 

Hitherto, the problem has not been applied to the 
root of the disease. Efforts have been made and are 
being made to fight exploitation and injustice, to eradicate 
greed and selfishness, to reform and change the social 
order. But this struggle for a better human life has not 
been inspired by better and higher values of life. The 
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selfishness and greed of one set of persons has been opposed 
by the selfishness and greed of another set of persons. 
The self-interest of labour, for instance, has been juxtaposed 
to the self-interest of capital. This clash of interests, this 
struggle of classes has been and is widely considered to be 
the only possible dynamics for social change and betterment. 
The fruits of this struggle, however, whether the struggle 
has been violent or peaceful—have not proved to be sweet. 
Man has not fundamentally changed as its result and his 
greed and selfishness have not been sublimated. In other 
words, the roots of violence have remained intact. 

A new approach to the problem is, therefore, called 
for. Is there such an approach? There is. It is 


‘Mahatma Gandhi's approach of conversion, of change 


of heart, of satyagraha. Mahatma Gandhi's approach is 
indeed not new. It is the old approach of all the great 
teachers and prophets of humanity. But Mahatma 
Gandhi has improved upon it. Not because he was 
greater than them but because he was able to build 
upon what had been built before—just as the scientists 
who split the atom were not greater than their predecessors 
but were only carrying forward the work that had been 
done before them. Mahatma Gandhi was likewise able 
to perfect a technique of revolution through change of 
heart because others before Rim had worked upon it. 
He carried forward their work. Just as in science, the 
splitting of the atom marked a revolutionary. departure, 
Gandhiji’s discovery of satyagraha did likewise in the field 
of ethics and social engineering. For man’s moral progress, 
a wide avenue of advance has been opened. 

What is Mahatma Gandhi's technique and how does 
it work ? Whereas the other moral preceptors laid down 
codes of conduct and values of life and preached them 
and inculcated them in individuals, Mahatma Gandhi - 
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discovered a way to apply them on a social or mass scale. _ 


The individual approach is still there and it is basic. 
But there are also mass sanctions forged and social opinion 
created—not on the basis of self-interest but of ideas, values 
and moral principles. His technique consists in preparing 
a concrete programme for the translation of moral values 
into practice, which can be implemented on a mass scale. 
In certain circumstances, the technique envisages non- 
violent non-co-operation with wrong or evil (as distinct 
from with the wrong- or the evil-doer). 

The non-violent struggle for Indian freedom which 
Gandhiji led was a fine example of his technique applied 
on a vast canvas. We find now his great disciple, Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave carrying forward Gandhiji’s work and 
trying to bring about a social and economic revolution 
not by intensifying the struggle of self-interests but by 
change of heart, if need be, by non-co-operation. 

In order that poverty, inequality, exploitation—all 
of them sources of violence—should end, it is necessary 
that men should give up their greed and selfishness. But 
how could a concrete practical form be given to this idea, 
how could a mass movement be created around it? In 
answer, Vinoba first selected a field of action and invented 
a concrete manner in which millions could practise the 
idea. Accordingly, he took up the land problem, which 
everywhere in Asia is the most urgent problem, and asked 
every landowner, big or small, to give a portion of his 
holding for the benefit of the landless labourers against 
that of the landlords. 

He did not start a class struggle. He placed the 
simple idea before everyone that land was a gift of nature 
and therefore it belonged to everyone, and all those 


who worked on it had a share in it. His co-workers did — 


the same. Soon a mass movement sprang up, a new 
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value of life began to spread creating the sanctions for a 
new way of life. A general principle of ethics was given 
a concrete form, every individual in society was given a 
concrete programme to carry out. As individuals acted, 
a revolution in society, i.e. in the relationships among 
men and their values of life was started. A new mass 
movement was started. 

It is enough to draw attention to this unique 
experiment of Gifts of Land and Property and point out 
their historic significance for human civilisation at the 
present time. Violence must be rooted out of human life, » 
otherwise, now that it has acquired powers, it will destroy 
humanity itself. And if violence has to be rooted out, it 
must be totally rooted out. To totally root out violence, 
we must go to its root in the human heart—in greed and 
selfishness. To do that it is wrong to oppose greed by 
stronger greed or try to suppress it by violence or force 
oflaw. That would only push it down below the surface 
and it would arise and express itself in newer forms. 

The only effective way in which it can be done is 
by change of heart, by conversion as opposed to coercion. 
Mahatma Gandhi discovered a method of conversion which 
has wrought a revolution in the science of ethics and social 
and human reconstruction. The Land and Property Gifts 
movement of Acharya Vinoba Bhave is a brilliant applica- 
tion of this Gandhian technique and holds in itself the 
secret of world peace not only for an age but for all times. 

The principles of Land Gifts can be applied to every 
country and to-the relation between countries. There is 
scope and a crying need for international Land Gift 
today. Let the peoples of the world, particularly of Asia, 
try to ponder over the message of Mahatma Gandhi and 
apply it to their lives. It is for the people to act and 
today is the time to act, for tomorrow may be too late. 
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THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE OF INDONESIA 
By 


Pror. Dr. Suntt1 Kumar CHatTERjI, M.A., D.LITT. (LOND) 


In India as in other parts of Asia we have not taken 
much interest so far in each other’s affairs, and we are 
now feeling the need, for the sake of Asian solidarity and 
mutual understanding, to know each other’s languages, 
histories and cultures. I bring to you on this memorable 
occasion,* when you are taking far-reaching decisions to 
improve and develop the language you have accepted 
as the National Language of the Indonesian People, the 
warmest good wishes of the People and the Government 
of India. We rejoice with you in your success in solving 
the initial problems connected with the setting up of the 
Bahasa Indonesia as the basic plank in the platform of your 
national unity. And we now wish you the best of luck 
in making this language a potent and a flexible instrument, 
to give the fullest expression to the modern culture that 
is evolving among your people, and to its hopes and 
aspirations and successes and achievements, through both 
informative and creative literature. 

We wish sometimes that in the matter of language 
our problems were as simple as yours. You have taken 
courage in both hands, and are making a rapid advance. 
We are sure, as I personally believe, to profit by your 


*From a speech delivered at the Konggres Bahasa Indonesia held at 
Medan under the auspices of the Govt. of Indonesia in Oct. 1954. 
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experiences ; and that, for myself, is one of the main 
reasons for my participation in this Congress. 

Personally I am not a new-comer to your country. 
Twenty-seven years ago, as a member of Rabindranath 
‘Tagore’s party, I visited the land of Indonesia, having 
first landed at Belawan and spent the day at Medan on 
August 16, 1927; and then we spent a full month and 
a half in travelling all over Java and Bali. We could, 
with the poet’s great humanism and sympathy and love 
for his fellowmen as our background, feel a little of the 
throb of the life of Indonesia. It was already a nation 
in the making, and.its birth-pangs had started, so to say. 
On that occasion I had the privilege of knowing your 


President, who, as a young nationalist worker of 27, had 


come to see Tagore at Bandung on 27 September, 1927 ; 
and no one could at that time prophesy that the hand- 
some and intelligent young man would be the hero to 
usher in freedom to 75 millions of people and to be one 
of the foremost leaders of men in Asia. 

The bonds of union between our two countries, India 
and Indonesia, are not on the surface only—they go deep 
down into the bases of our racial origins. We are not 
merely neighbours and friendly nations of Asia ; we have 
a certain racial affinity and inherent racial sympathy with 
each other. As Indonesians, you are members of the 
Austronesian branch of the great Austric people, and peoples 
of the other branch of this great race, viz., the Austro- 
Asiatic, formed one of the basic races of India. The 
Indian people of the present day are a mixed people, in 
the formation of which the Mshadas or Austrics, the Dramidas 
or Dravidians, the Kiratas or Mongoloids and the Aryas 
or Indo-Aryans have contributed—in fact, men of all these 
races, each forming a distinct ethno-linguistic or language- 


' culture group, have supplied elements to bring about the 
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birth or evolution of the Indian Man. The same racio- 
linguistic texture as yours is partly in our national 
composition too. The Aryan language after the Vedic 
period had its own special evolution in India in an 
atmosphere of non-Aryan life and culture, and in the 
formation of Classical Sanskrit (as distinct from the Vedic), 
of the Prakrits and of the New Indo-Aryan Bhashas or 
Modern Languages, the Dravidians and Austrics as well 
as the Sino-Tibetan speaking Mongoloid groups played 
a leading part. In the formation of Sanskrit in India, 
the Austric Nishada peoples, who were our ancestors too, 


and were brothers in blood and language of your Austro- © 


nesian ancestors, had a hand. An Austric substratum, 
like a Dravidian substratum, is gradually being unearthed : 
and it is seen that in the syntactical development of 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits, as well as in their ever-extending 
vocabularies, Austric elements were operative. The Austric 
substrata in Sanskrit, related in their roots and termina- 
tions to the oldest forms of Indonesian, have been 
brilliantly brought to our notice for the first time by a 
_ band of eminent French scholars like Jean Przyluski, 
Sylvain Lévi and Jules Bloch. Their initial investigations, 
revealing a new bond between the world of Sanskrit and 
the world of Indonesian, which may be described as 
“prehistoric” because no record has been preserved of 
it, were taken up by investigators in other lands—India 
and Holland ; and we have to mention in this connexion 
the recent work of F. B. J. Kuiper of Leyden, his important 
contribution on fresh Austric material in Sanskrit, in 
addition to what has been suggested by Lévi, Przyluski 
and Bloch, and P. C. Bagchi and S. K. Chatterji from 
India. 
I need not enter into this historico-linguistic study, 
which is hardly a propos to our present objective, viz., 
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the study of the problems of the representative speech 
of Indonesia with the aim of making it one of the great 
modern languages of the world. I would therefore pass - 
on from language and race connexions between Indonesia 
and India, to the consideration of the Indonesian speech 
par excellence, the Bahasa Melayu which has become the 
Bahasa Indonesia. 

A decade ago, Indonesia was not in the map of the 
world. With the advent of your freedom, a new nation 
has come into existence—and now, with this new nation, 
its national language, current among over 75 millions of © 
people, has now become established before the eyes of 
men. Where was the Bahasa Indonesia all this time ?— 
people are asking themselves. When we get up in the 
- morning and find in the field in front of our house a 
tiny blade of grass growing, we seldom take notice of 
it—we often fail to see it. But if we find in the morning 
that overnight when we were asleep a great banyan or 
waringin tree has come into existence, filling the spaces 
of both land and sky, we are astounded and rub our 
eyes in bewilderment. So too, in the present world set-up | 
for different languages which are now coming into 
prominence with the prominence, as members of a free. 
world, their speakers are attaining. People who know 
anything of India also know of Hindi as a great language 
of the- country, but no one could dream of the position 
Hindi might be attaining to as the official language of 
the second great state of the world from the point of 
numbers. Malay was known as a very useful lingua franca 
in the islands of the Indian archipelago and Malaya. 
But, as the national language of 75 millions of a very 
highly gifted race which is getting its deserved place as 
one of the great speeches of the world, the Malay language 
under its new name Bahasa Indonesia has to be accorded 
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a place of honour as the Eighth Great Language of the 


world. Chinese, or rather Northern Chinese, is current 
over more than two-thirds of the great country of China, 
and is perhaps spoken by near about 350 millions of people, 
besides being, as Gwo-yeu, the national language of the 
People’s Republic of China; and Northern Chinese thus 
in point of numbers has to be given the first place 
among the present-day speeches of the world. Yet Chinese 
is not so important outside of China, and although 
colloquially it is easy to acquire, written Chinese becomes 
a hopeless task for ordinary people, and this detracts 
very largely from the world-popularity of this great 
language. After Chinese comes English, the home language 
of possibly 180 millions, and the language of administra- 
tion, of political life, of higher education and culture of 
some 500 millions more : and in addition to that, English 
has attained to a position unique among the languages 
of the world—it has become the completest exponent of 
World Culture, and is easily now the most important 
and most advanced language of the world. After English 
we shall have to reckon Hindi, which has its home in 
the north-western tracts of India, but is now the accepted 
language of public life, education and literature of some 
140 millions of human beings within India and in some 
places outside India; and, besides, Hindi is the most 
natural common language for some 260 millions of Aryan- 
speakers in India, and is the language most widely learned 
_ by the speakers of Dravidian and other non-Aryan speeches ; 
and as such, it has been raised to the status of the official 
language of India (side by side with English, for the time 
being), a country of 360 millions of inhabitants. The 
Urdu Style of the Hindi language is also one of the 


national languages of the State of Pakistan, with its 


population of 73 millions. Then we have to mention in 
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descending order, Spanish with its 120 millions, Russian 
with 110, German with more than 80, and Japanese with 78. 
Indonesian is now looked upon as the 8th in this order, 
but it is likely that with Indonesian speakers in the 
Southern Philippines and Malaya, its numbers would 
exceed those for Japanese. After Indonesian comes Bengali, 
another Indian and Pakistani language, with over 
63 millions—the language of Rabindranath Tagore, with 
one of the most progressive literatures in the world. 
French and Arabic are to be enumerated after the above. 

The problem with you now is to make your language 
a suitable vehicle for your. highest education in the arts 
and sciences, and for your administration. The language 
is refreshingly simple in its grammar, and only in its 
vocabularly it is to be made supple and all-inclusive. 
You have in all seriousness ‘started to exploit all the 
resources of the grammar of the language in its prefixes 
and suffixes. 

As I said before, herein you have some advantage 
over us. Although your Indonesian speech is fairly old— 
the oldest specimens of Malay and Javanese, from Srivijaya 
_ times, going back to the 8th century A.D., in inscriptions— 

and although there is a fair amount of literature early 
and modern in both, the Malay language which is being 
transformed into the Bahasa Indonesia has shown itself 
to be a speech on which the burden of tradition sits _ 
but lightly. The speakers of Javanese and Sundanese 
built up a great culture, and with it a strong literary 
tradition which was bound up with Sanskrit and its literary 
conventions, and Javanese is largely within the orbit of 
this tradition. But the Old Malay speakers of Palembang 
who created the Srivijaya empire and its civilisation have 
* left a language which ministered to the needs of a simple 
folk given to both agriculture and sea-faring, and this 
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speech developed quite a cosmopolitan spirit in its tendency 
to absorb whatever was useful for expressiveness. This 
realistic approach to the problem of language as a means 
of conveying ideas, I am glad to find, has not worked itself 
out, and is showing itself once again in the creation of 
the scientific and technical terms for the modern Bahasa 
Indonesia. 

I am very glad to find one thing which you have 
done in’ your educational system in connexion with the 
higher study and teaching of the Bahasa Indonesia. You 
have retained Old Javanese as a compulsory subject in 
your University courses in Bahasa Indonesia, side by side 
with Sanskrit and Arabic. You have built up a great 
- literary expression of your ancient and medieval Indonesian 
civilisation through the medium of Old and Middle 
Javanese. This is a precious heritage, from which your 
new National Language can draw fresh material for its 
own enrichment whenever necessary. It should be like 
what Old Church Slavic is for the Modern Slavic 
Languages, and like what Sanskrit is for modern Indian 
languages. Sanskrit, a language which has never been 
so foreign to you—as a language which on the soil of India 
grew partly in an Austro-Asiatic or Austric background— 
will be helpful to understand your ancient and medieval 
culture, and will form a link with India and Indo-China, 
with Ceylon, Siam and Burma, and the value of Arabic 
for a Muslim Indonesia everybody appreciates. So your 
study of the Bahasa Indonesia will continue to profit by its 
living contact with three Classical Languages, Old Javanese, 
Sanskrit and Arabic. 

From recent literature in various subjects in the 
Bahasa Indonesia which have come to my hands, I am glad 


to find that in the matter of your scientific and technical - 


terms, you are quite eclectic or cosmopolitan. You have, 
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to start with, your ‘own native Indonesian elements ; 
and then you have the rich heritage of Sanskrit in ancient 
and early mediaeval times, which has been particularly 
in vogue in Javanese, and this you are putting to modern 
employment to the fullest. Then there is the Arabic 
element ; and here the religious sentiments of at least some 
of the leaders of the great mass of Indonesians would like 
to extend this element to the point of saturation in the 
language. Finally, there is your reaction to impact of 
Europe with its scientific and literary, philosophical and 
cultural pre-eminence. And in this reaction you have, 
as far as I can see, shown the same spirit of realism and 
adaptiveness which has always characterised your national 
history. The spirit of exclusiveness is not at all in evidence. 
Your old and naturalised Sanskritic vocabulary is now 
sharing the privilege of citizenship with the more recent 
non-Indonesian elements ; and with European science and 
the arts of European origin, European words (in their Dutch 
forms owing to your long association with the Hollanders) 
are being welcomed, for the simple reason that they are 
understood generally, and are precise and correct for 
the purpose. 

This kind of a linguistic mosaic would not be approved 
where there is a high and old tradition, or where there 
is recent (and sometimes unreasoning) revivalism. In 
India, we find that we cannot easily rid ofirselves of this 
traditionalism, at least in the formal side of language 
which is generally the language of books, if not in our 
informal and colloquial everyday speech untrammelled 
by the ghost of tradition. Sanskrit has ever been the. 
universally acknowledged source and background of our 
languages, and the greatness and prestige of Sanskrit 
have for over 2500 years surrounded all forms of Indian 
speech as a ring or halo which they could never transgress. 
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In fact, it has to be universally acknowledged that Sanskrit 
has been one of the greatest cultural forces in the world, 
both within India and outside India, particularly in 
Central and South-East Asia; and only three other 
languages as enshrining the highest achievements of Man 
in the realm of creative thought and culture during ancient 
and mediaeval times can be mentioned with Sanskrit, 
viz., Greek, Chinese and Arabic. It is no wonder that 
Sanskrit should have such pre-eminence in India—except 
in the case of the Urdu form of the great Hindi speech 
of North India, which for a number of political and other 
reasons affiliated itself during the last two centuries to 
Persian and Arabic particularly. We have been, when- 
ever necessary, borrowing words from Sanskrit, as 
inevitably as the Romanic (and even Germanic and Slavic) 
languages of Europe have been doing so from Latin. 
The Sanskrit tradition is a living one over the greater 


part of India ; and where it was languishing, it has been — 


to a large extent revived during the last hundred years. 
Hence there is a strong general feeling that our Indian 
languages, including the official language Hindi, which 
have largely become “borrowing languages” like English, 
taking their words ready-made from some other speech 
ancient or modern, and have virtually ceased to be 
“building languages” creating new words with their existing 
materials of robts or other words and affixes, should as a 
nationalistic measure confine their borrowings to Sanskrit 
alone. With a few of our language-makers in Hindi, 
it has become an inviolable principle leading to a total 
eschewing of all foreign elements. But this form of “Don’t- 
touchism” in language is also recognised in other (and 
I should say, intellectually more progressive) quarters as 
impracticable ; and the official policy of the Government 
of India in the matter of enriching the vocabulary of 
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Hindi has been to follow a via media, to take words of 
international application in their English forms wherever 
in wide use or found to be suitable, to retain words of 
foreign origin when universally understood, and to coin 
new words with existing materials maintaining all the 
while a basic connexion with Sanskrit and giving it the 
first preference when words are already found in Sanskrit 
or cannot conveniently be taken over from a foreign 
(European) language. 

Our official language Hindi has not been given the 
same status that you have given to Bahasa Indonesia. We 
have our regional languages of which each has had its 
independent literary life for ten centuries and more, and 
Hindi by virtue of its wide use and understandability 
could only be given the position of a prima inter pares, 
a first among equals. Hindi is to be used for inter-state or 
inter-provincial purposes only ; and the regional languages 


like Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Kannada, Kashmiri, 


Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi, Tamil, Telugu, 
are not to be suppressed by Hindi. These are to remain the 
vehicles of state business, and of education up to the highest 
standards in the University (if English is to be replaced 
at all), and, of course, for literature, in their proper areas. 
The numbers of people speaking these regional languages 
(e.g. Bengali, current among over 25 millions within India, 
with nearly about 38 millions more in East Bengal within 
Pakistan ; Tamil, over 22 millions, Telugu over 33 millions, 
etc.), and the pride and affection with which their speakers 
regard these great literary languages, could not but make - 
the linguistic policy of the Indian State as it now is. 
The regional languages are to remain the queens in their 
respective areas; and boys and girls in India have now 
the right to get the highest training in the University, 
as soon as that can be arranged, in their mother tongue 
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(or the language accepted in the place of the mother tongue), 
if it is one of the recognised state or regional languages of 
India. 

Our Central Educational Ministry has started a 
Department for the Development of Hindi, and its various 
Technical Terms Committees, in collaboration with scholars 


_ from the regional languages areas, are now preparing 


terms not only for the Sciences and Arts for school and 
college use, but also for the various Departments of 
Administration. This is proving to be a rather slow and 
a difficult task, but considerable progress has* already 
been made; and Hindi terms are generally taken over 
or built up from Sanskrit, and in a good number of 
cases the existing terms from Persian and Arabic and 
from English are being retained, and in Science and other 
matters foreign languages are not neglected. 

The weight of tradition not being so heavy on the 
Bahasa Indonesia, you are enabled to be more truly 
international in this matter. In the matter of script, our 
Government has declared the Indian script, the Deva- 
nagari, to be the proper or official script for Hindi, and 
has not given any official support to the Roman script. 
Nevertheless, there is a strong group, which however is 
not very active now but which has the tacit support of 
many scientific scholars, particularly in Bengal and 
sporadically in other parts of India too, which is in favour 
of a general acceptance of the Roman script for all Indian 
languages. I myself am connected with a Romaka Lipi 


- Samiti, a “Roman Letters Society” in Calcutta, as its 


President. We find that the flood-tide of national sentiment 
is in favour of the national Indian script, which in the 
arrangement or order of its letters is the most scientifically 
conceived alphabet in the world. This national sentiment 
will not at the present moment take the question of 
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_ changing to the Roman script seriously, and will rather 
oppose it for educational and other reasons. I can only 
feel glad that the Indonesian people have accepted the 
Roman script for the Bahasa Indonesia. There are certain 
matters to which I would like to draw the attention of 
this Congress in connexion with the Roman orthography 
as adopted for the Bahasa Indonesia. I am happy you 
have eschewed dotted and capped letters—characters with 
diacritical marks ; the simplicity of the phonetic system of 
the Bahasa Indonesia ensures that. It is a good thing you 
have adopted the simple “u” for the Dutch digraph “oe”. 
But I would like the special letter (@) to be retained 
for the pepet, which is such a distinctive sound in 
Indonesian. And for the digraphs “tj, dj,” you could 
use the single letters “c” and “j”; these are widely accepted 
for scientific work in Oriental and African languages, 
for the palatal affricates, and their adoption would create 
a wider field for Indonesians to participate in. As 
English will be more and more studied in Indonesia, 
the English value of “j” =“dj” will perhaps be better ; 
and the semi-vowel “j” as in Dutch and German may 
be indicated by adopting “y” for this purpose. For 
the other digraphs, “sj, ng, ny or nj’, the advantages 
of “g, n*, and n”’—ordinary Roman letters followed by 
the accent-mark or by a dot, as moveable indicators, may 
be thought of. But I am not going to discuss at length 
this question just now. 

I have, during these few days spent in this corner 
of Indonesia, noticed great changes. There is a most 
refreshing literary activity which has just started. My 
Indian friends here tell me that they are noting among 
the people a very eager desire to read and learn. The 
‘Spirit of adaptiveness, of taking from foreign cultures 
what will be helpful and assimilable, which is a sign of 
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life in any people, is still strong with you. You have 


kept your racial bases and your racial spirit strong and 
effective in the creation of a special or distinctive 
Indonesian Culture which has its own place in the 
assemblage of the living cultures of the world, by assimilat- 
ing from prehistoric times various civilisations which 
came in touch with the basic Indonesian people and its | 
native culture—the Dongson Culture from North Indo- 
China, the composite Hindu Culture of India, the 
homogeneous Culture of China, the spiritual and social 
aspects of Islamic Culture from India, Persia, and Arabia, 
and the mighty waves of Europeanism from the West 
brought by the Dutch. I feel that you have still the 
strength to be objective in your attitude to the world—an 
attitude which the great Prophet of Islam has prayed for 
to his God in a hadith or traditional saying which every 
man of culture will whole-heartedly support— 

“Jla‘hi’, ari-na’ : haqa‘iqa-l-as ya’i kama hiya” 

(My God, show to us the exact nature of things as they 
are). 

I feel also that you are following, even in your 
language-building endeavours, the great principles of the 
Pantja-Sila—the Five Guides to Conduct—accepting the 
lead of your President—Bung Karno or “Brother Sukarna”, 
as he has been affectionately and democratically named. 
There is the principle of Faith in your own People, in 
Kebangsaan, without which no nation can be led to freedom 
and advancement. There is Faith in Social Justice—Xeadilan, 
without which a true democracy cannot be built up. 
There is the very essential Desire for Freedom, and ardent 
and active Faith in Freedom—KXemerdekaan. There is the 
spirit of a broad Humanism, a Faith in Man, a Universal 
Humanity—Xemanusiaan, which can alone make for the 
tolerance of all, and the acceptance of the best that 
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mankind as a single entity can offer to any individual 
nation,—a Sense of Universal Humanity, which is one 
of the most fundamental things in civilised life ; it is in 
this spirit that you have sought international co-operation 
in what would be strictly a national or domestic affair, 
by asking scholars and delegates from Holland, France, 
India, Malaya and the Philippines to come and to be 
‘present ; this Kemanusiaan will enable your Bahasa Indonesia 
to be human and universal in accepting what would be 
necessary for you for your full self-expression through 
speech. And finally, it is this Kemanusiaan which leads 
you inevitably to a Faith in the God of All Mankind, 
the great principle enunciated in your Constitution, which 
you call in your own Indonesian Ketuhanan. And in 
that Faith, which is Indonesia’s, and India’s too, as well 
of the rest of the world, I close with a prayer in both 
Arabic and Sanskrit for the success of your endeavours 
to give to your own people and to the world at large 
a fine and a potent means of expression which will most 
clearly mirror the ideals and aspirations, the experiences 
and achievements of the Indonesian Man— 

“‘ihdi-na’- s- : sira’ ta-l-mustaqi’m” (Lead us along 
the right path) and 
_“asato’ ma’ sad gamaya” (From the unreal, lead me 
to the Real). 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN INDIAN HISTORY 
By 


Dr. N. P. CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., PH.D. (CANTAB) 


(Continued from the last issue) 

I shall now briefly mention a few other problems which 
face us in the study of Ancient Indian History. There 
are many problems connected with the history of Northern, 
Eastern and Western India, but I have no time to discuss 
them now. Even the Mauryan period of Indian History 
of which we know quite a lot, is not totally free from 
doubts. The opinion of scholars is not unanimous about 
Chandragupta spending his last days at Sravana-Belgola, 
to which place he is supposed to have migrated with 
his teacher Bhadrabahu along with his other disciples. 
The history of the Mauryan empire after the reign of 
Asoka is still obscure. Very little is known of the history 
of Kalinga, after the Mauryan conquest. The kingdom 
of Kalinga must have declared its independence sometime 
after Asoka, but we have yet no knowledge of its 
continued history except the little we know about 
Kharavela. 

Coming to the Satavahanas, the question of their 
original home as also the date of the foundation of their 
power has yet to be clarified. While some scholars hold 
the view that they came from Western India, others 
associate them with the Telugu country and yet others 
think that Berar was their original home. There is also 
considerable difference of opinion as regards the problem 
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of Satavahana chronology and its reconciliation with the 
clue supplied by the Puranas. 

Turning to South India, one of the fundamental 
problems which requires elucidation is that of the origin 
and early history of almost all the important dynasties 
like the Pallavas, Cholas, Pandyas, Chalukyas, Rashtrakitas 
and Gangas. So far we have only mythical accounts of 
the origin of these dynasties. The identification of the 
Kalabhras who were in occupation of South India for 
some time is also uncertain. 

. No definite genealogical connection has yet been 
established between the Pallavas of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit charters and those of the stone records. The history 


_of the later Pallavas after Nandivarman Pallavamalla and 


their synchronism with the early Cholas offer difficult 
problems. The discovery of the Ulchala inscription of 
Chalukya Vijayaditya compels a revision of the chronology 
of the Pallava kings from Paramesvaravarman II to the 
final overthrow of the dynasty by the Cholas. Again, 
the: discovery of the Karandai plates of Rajendra Chola 
reveals certain new facts and puts forth some fresh problems 
in Pallava history, namely, the date of the final over- 
throw of the Pallavas by the Cholas, though the current 
opinion is that the annexation of the Pallava territory | 
by Aditya I took place before 890 A.D. Besides, the. 
identity of the Pallava king whom Parantaka I defeated 
has to be settled, if Parantaka’s fight with the Pallavas 
was different from the one his father had with Aparajita. 
The place of Aparajita in the Pallava genealogy and the 
period of his reign also remain uncertain so far. The 
position of the Pallavas, after Aditya I came to the throne, 
is not yet known. The history of the Cholas of Uraiyur 
near Tiruchirapalli is exceedingly obscure from the fourth 
to the ninth centuries. One of the most difficult phases 
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of the Chola history is the interval from the death of 
Parantaka to the accession of Rajaraja I and there are 
many questions to be answered. When did Parantaka 
die? What exactly are the dates of Aditya II and 
Karikala II? Who was Parthivendravarman? The 
Karandai plates of Rajendra Chola credits Rajaraja the 
Great with a victory over the Bana chief and the 
decapitation of a certain Bhogadeva. The Banas had 
been subjugated by Parantaka I and the necessity for 
Rajaraja to fight the Banas once again cannot be as- 
certained. Again, there is the problem of Kulottunga I. 
The crux of the problem is—what did Kulottunga do 
with himself in the interval between his father’s death 
and his accession to the throne? The circumstances 
under which he succeeded to the throne have also to be 
investigated. What is the last date of his successor 
Adhirajendra ? Weare not certain of the political relation- 
ship between Kulottunga and his uncle Vijayaditya, viz. 
whether they were or were not on friendly terms. The 
shortness of the reign of Adhirajendra is a question that 
does not admit of a decisive answer. The accession and 
identity of Rajaraja III has also not been settled finally. 
The genealogy and chronology of the Pandyas of 
the post-Sangam age, from the seventh to the tenth 
centuries are by no means certain. Our knowledge of 
them is mainly derived from a few copper-plates and 
stone inscriptions. The succession of rulers between 1150 
and 1350 A.D. is also not established. We are confronted 
with the existence of a number of princes of the family 
holding sway at the same time in different parts of the 
country. How they were related to one another we do 
not know. Similar uncertainty exists regarding the 
succession of rulers in Kerala during this period. The 
Kongu chieftains with Chola and Pandya names and the 
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Pandyas of Ucchangi present other problems of consider- 
able interest but of no less difficulty. A connected account 
of the various minor dynasties, like the Sambuvarayas, 
Mutturaiyars and Adigaimans is a longfelt need. 

Turning our attention to the dynasties of the Kanarese 
districts, we are faced at the outset with the bewildering 
task of tracing the origin and fixing the chronology of 
the Western Gangas. Their origin lies concealed in 
legendary obscurity. The Ikshvaku, Brahma-Kshatriya, 
Yadava and Kanva origins have been put forward by 
various scholars after forming hasty conclusions. The 
location of their ancestral home has also not been settled— 
some accounts place it at Ganga-Peruru near Cuddappah, 
which abounds in antiquities of a very early period 
including a Brahmi inscription of about the 4th century. 

The chronology of the Gangas is a problem equally 
difficult. Though the existence of the early rulers of 
this family known only through copper-plate charters is 
no longer disputed, their chronology or the order of their 
succession is not yet quite settled. The periods of Avinita 
and Durvinita have not been fixed. The “Avantisundari- 
Katha” ascribed to Dandin states that Damodara, the 
great-grandfather of Dandin was staying with King 
Durvinita of the Ganga dynasty, and that he also visited 
the courts of (the Eastern Chalukya) Vishnuvardhana 
and (Pallava) Simhavishnu, thus making these three rulers 
contemporaries. The facts known from inscriptions cannot 
yet be reconciled with the information obtained from 
this literary source. 

There are some issues which require clarification in 
the relations between the Gangas and the Kadambas. 
While some scholars believe that Avinita’s mother was 
a sister of Krishnavarman I, others are of the opinion 
that she was a sister of Krishnavarman II. 
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The vicissitudes in the fortunes of Sivamara II and his 
struggles with the Rashtrakitas have to be studied in 
detail. The last years of Sivamara’s rule also appear to 
be dark. The Alar and Manne grants of Marasimha 
reveal that he had commenced to rule by about 797 A.D., 
probably when his father Sivamara was in prison. But 
what happened to him after 802 when the Rashtrakuta 
Kambayya was appointed to rule over the Ganga country 
by his brother Govinda III ? 

Again, further researches are neadaeil into the rise to 
power of the Kadambas and the Chalukyas of Badami. 
Whether the different branches of the Kadamba dynasty 
were ruling over the whole of their dominion conjointly 
or whether the territory had been divided for purposes 


‘of administration has yet to be determined. In what 


relationship the two princes Kumaravarma and his son 
Mandhata stood to the other members of the family is 
also not clear. 

‘In the Aijihole inscription it is stated that the 
Chalukyas had to encounter Appayika and Govinda. The 
identity of these two persons is not certain. Later 
Chalukya copper-plates of the 10th-l1lth centuries. state 
that the Chalukyas defeated a family of Rashtrakutas 
before they came to power. If this claim is justified, 
who were these Rashtrakutas ? Where did they flourish ? 
These are other problems which have to be solved. 
Little is known also of the original home of the Chalukyas. 

Taking up the history of the Rashtrakutas, there is 
the primary question of their original home. Many 
theories hawe been put forward like Rathor, Telugu, 
Maratha and Kanarese, though scholars are now generally 
agreed that the family was of Kannada origin. There 
are other problems which require elucidation in Rashtrakita 
history. To.name a few: (2) An account of the early 
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members, where they held sway and whether they had 
any relation with the Western Chalukyas before the time 
of Dantidurga; (ii) the question of Dantidurga’s end 
and the problem ofKrishna I’s succession. 

The circumstances leading to the accession of Govinda 
IV are still obscure. Govinda IV was the younger son 
of Govinda III and Amoghavarsha II was the elder son. 
The reason why Govinda IV was chosen as the heir- 
apparent when the elder brother was living, is not clear. 
While some believe that Amoghavarsha II ruled for a 
short time, others are of the opinion that he did not rule 
at all. It seems that Govinda quietly set him aside and 


usurped the throne. But the Cambay and Sangli plates - 


of Govinda IV specifically state that he did not ill-treat 
his elder brother. This, however, shows that there may 
have been some rumours current about his ill-treatment 
of his brother which necessitated the refutation of these 
charges. It is also not known whether Govinda indirectly 
brought about the removal of his elder brother, whose 
existence barred his way to the throne. Did Krishna III 
at all fight with the Chedis while he was a yuvaraja 
and if he conquered Kalanjara and Chitrakuta, in what 
capacity did he do so ? 

The history of the Yadavas of Devagiri from the 
time of their origin to the time of Bhillama V is yet 
to be rescued from obscurity. The material bearing on 
the subject is meagre, being limited to legendary accounts 
given by Hemadri and a few records. The initial year 
of the reign of Simhana has to be satisfactorily fixed. 
Different dates for the first year of his rule are indicated 
by inscriptions. 

No connected account of the early minor dynasties 
like the Punnad Rajahs, Sindas and the Senavaras is 
yet possible for want of sufficient data. 
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Among the Telugu dynasties of the early period, the 
genealogies of Salankayanas and Vishnukundins are still a 
matter of controversy. Was there only one Madhavavarman 
who performed many sacrifices? By whom was the last 
Vishnukundin ruler overthrown—Kubja-Vishnuvardhana 
or Jayasimha ? The history of the Eastern Chalukyas 
presents many unsolved problems, both chronological and 
political. The chronological difficulty is not due to any 
dearth of material as the Eastern Chalukya charters 
furnish long succession lists. Although the duration of 
each king is specified, it has not been possible to give a 
consistent chronological scheme. The exact date of the 
Chalukyan conquest of Vengi and the foundation of the 
Eastern Chalukya monarchy, on which rests the entire 
system of their chronology, is not known. Fleet thought 
that the starting point of the Eastern Chalukya chronology 
was 615 A.D. With this as the initial year of the rule 
of Kubja Vishnuvardhana, the founder of the line, he 
worked out a chronology. Subsequently some copper-plate 
inscriptions were found which raised a doubt about the 
correctness of the initial date on which he based his 
theory. Some scholars put forward the theory that 631 
was the first year and others thought it was 624. A 
copper-plate inscription which has been recently discovered 
would indicate that 624 might be the first year of the 
reign of Vishnuvardhana. Though knotty problems of 
chronology are met with throughout the course of Eastern 
Chalukya history, they are more common and intricate in 
its earlier than in its later stages. The events of the last years 
of the reign of Amma II, after his return from Kalinga and 
the interval between the accession and coronation of 
Rajaraja I have given rise to various theories of chronology. 

Coming to the Vijayanagara dynasty, we find that 
this period is also not altogether free from difficulties for 
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| Above—Cylinder-shaped Dhamekh (i.e. Dharmachakra, the Wheel of the Law) 
Stupa, Sarnath, Banaras, c. 6th century A.D. 


Below—Remains of the Amaravati Stipa when first excavated, Andhra, 
South India, c. Ist-2nd century A.D. 
Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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the historian. The origin of the first dynasty of 
Vijayanagara is still obscure. Much has been written on 
the connection of some of the Sringeri Gurus with the 
origin of this dynasty. The earliest inscriptions relating 
to this may be found in the North and the West of 
Mysore State. The details of the fight for the throne 
which occurred after the death of Harihara II among 
Bukka II, Virupaksha II and Devaraya I, are not available. 
The date of Mallikarjuna’s death and the double revolution 
that occurred during his reign are matters which require 
investigation. Furthermore, the events connected with the 
internal dissensions and the triangular fight for the throne 
at the beginning of Achyuta’s reign require elucidation. 
Finally, a comprehensive history of Vijaynagara after 
1565 A.D. is a desideratum. 
_° ‘There are other problems of a general nature which 
need solution. The starting point of the (Eastern) Ganga 
era is still a disputed question. The dates of the founders 
of the two great systems of philosophy, ziz., Sankaracharya 
and Madhvacharya have not been settled. The traditional 
date assigned to Madhvacharya (i.e. 1118 to 1197 A.D.) 
cannot be reconciled with the dates obtained for his 
disciples from inscriptions. The Srikarmam inscriptions 
would lead us to the conclusion that the period of 
Madhvacharya was from 1238 to 1317 A.D. 

_ These are but a few problems indicated at random, 


on which Indian scholars and historians could usefully — 


concentrate. 

The frontier regions of this sub-continent offer many 
interesting problems. For. centuries they have been the 
meeting places of different races, cultures, trades and 
conquests and these have left indelible marks on their 
history. This is also true of the countries with which we 
had cultural contacts in the past. Can we _ properly 
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reconstruct Indian History without studying the history 
of the North-Western Frontier and of countries like Tibet, 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma and the rest o 
South-East Asia, Central Asia and even China ? 

How important the frontiers are for the study of 
our history even of a comparatively late period, I shall 
illustrate by two examples. The first is a rock inscription 
in Sanskrit coming from the Gilgit region, an eye copy 
of which I got several. years ago from the British Political 
Agent in Gilgit through the good offices of the late 
Sir Aurel Stein. It is written in proto-Sarada. script and is 
dated in the 13th day of the bright half of the month 
of Pausha of the year 47. The date is evidently in the 
Laukika era, in which centuries are omitted, but 
paleographically it has to be placed in the 7th century 
A.D., probably earlier. The record belongs to the P.M.P. 
Patoladeva Shahi alias Nava Surendraditya Nandin and | 
records the construction of a city by his minister 
Makarasimha, who besides bearing Indian titles is called 
the Giligitta’ Saramgha. Saramgha is an old Persian 
title meaning a ‘chief’. or ‘military governor’ and Giligitta 
is of course Gilgit, a name which was until now considered 
to be of modern, though obscure, origin. Besides this 
ruler, two others of the same dynasty are known from 
the colophons of the Buddhist manuscripts in Sanskrit 
excavated from a stupa in Gilgit. They are Srideva 
Shahi Surendra Vikramaditya Nandin and Patoladeva 
Shahi Vajraditya Nandin. No details are known of these 
Indianised Iranian rulers, who must have been originally 
connected with the Kushanas. It is certain that they 
did not belong to the family of the Hindu Shahi rulers 
of Udabhandapura or Ohind, Gilgit being outside their 
domain, but belonged to an earlier branch of Shahis 
ruling in the Darada territory. Nothing was known of 
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these Shahi rulers before except occasional references 
in the~ Rajatarahgini of Kalhana. But what is most 
interesting is that Patoladeva claims his descent from 
Bhagadatta, which lineage is also claimed by Bhaskaravar- 
man, the ruler of Pragjyotisha or Assam and a 
contemporary of Harsha of Kanauj. No evidence is yet 
forthcoming, though guesses can be made, to show any 
connection between these two families—one ruling in the 
extreme north and the other in the eastern part of India. 
The second inscription comes from Mrohaung, once 
the capital of Arakan which has long been associated 
with colonisation from India. Hindus and Buddhists 
went there both by the land and the sea routes, though 
the chronicles of Arakan mainly associate this part with 
Buddhism. On a pillar fixed on a platform near the 
Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung is found a long Sanskrit 


inscription in Eastern Indian script of the 8th or 9th © 


century A.D. It has not yet been properly studied. . So 
far only a short note on this inscription has appeared 


in the Archaeological Survey Report and it has been — 


referred to in the Dacca University edition of the “History 
of Bengal” in a footnote. The temple was built in the 
16th century by king Minbun, but the inscription belongs 
to a much earlier period and must have come from 
Prang, 20 miles to the east of Mrohaung as will be 


shown below. Unfortunately, the record is badly effaced 
and the first 16 lines are quite illegible. Lines 17 to | 


29 give the names of 13 kings belonging to the Aila 


dynasty, all of which end with ‘chandra’. The regnal 


years are also indicated in each case. It is stated that 
the 16 kings of this dynasty ruled for 230 years, but in 
the inscription only 13 names are extant, the total period 
of their reign being 212 years. The first ruler of this 
dynasty was: Drinchandra, who is stated to have founded 
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a city, the name of which is not given. The names of 
four rulers of this dynasty, viz., Pritichandra, Devachandra, 
Nitichandra and Virachandra are known from coins. But 
the inscription does not throw any light on their origin. 
The epigraph then gives the names of nine other kings 
of a different dynasty. The first ruler is not mentioned 
by name, but only as the lord of the excellent city of 
Paren, obviously identical with modern Prang. The next 
two names are of non-Indian origin, but the remaining 
names are purely Indian, viz., Dharmasgira, Vajragakti, 
Dharmavijaya, his son Narendravijaya and. Dharmachandra 
alias Narendrachandra, son of Vajrasakti and his ‘son 
Maharajadhiraja Anandachandra. Dharmachandra is also 
known from his coins. The rest of. the inscription is 
devoted to describing the greatness and munificence of 
Anandachandra. He built many viharas, one of ‘them 
called after his own name, and. made various gifts: to them 
including gold and silver images of the Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas. Though a Buddhist himself, he: also built 
four mathas for the Brahmanas, one at Somatirtha called 
Anandamadhava and another at Naulakka’ called 
Anandeévara, obviously the first a Vishnu and the second 
a Saiva settlement. He endowed free hospices and repaired 


palaces and roads built by previous rulers. He also sent — 


gifts to the Buddhist teachers in the. country of the Megha 
king. - Anandachandra is stated to have been born in 
the Devandaja of Dharmandaja family, which reminds us 
of the Bhahja rulers of Orissa, the originator of whose 
family is said to have been born out of an egg of a peahen. 
In order to have friendly alliance with him, the Megha 
king also built monasteries etc in his. own city called 
Tamrapattana or Sripattana and gave his beautiful daughter 
Dhenda in marriage to Anandachandra; We cannot 
identify this city, nor do we know anything of the 
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Saivandhra family in which Megha was born. The 
chronicles of Arakan do not help us in the indentification 
of these rulers. In some manuscripts of the Mahabharata, 
_ however, we find mention of Saivas and Aindras, with 
the variants Andras, Andhas and Audras in conjunction 
with the Tamraliptakas and others in Lower Bengal. Hall 
seems to be right in: thinking that the correct reading 
should be Andhra. Probably here we have a clue to the 
Saivandhras who were not really two different clans as 
assumed by Hall. Tamrapattana of the inscription has 
no direct connection with Tamralipta, but is it not possible 
‘that these people of Arakan originally hailed from lower 
Bengal and founded a city after their original homeland ? 
This region which abounds in ancient remains, has never 
been properly explored and if the recent war has not 
destroyed the monuments, there may still be quite a lot 
of interesting material to build up the ancient history of 
India and Arakan. 

It is now an indisputable fact that the focal point 
of the oldest civilizations on earth was the basin of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the, region immediately to 
the east of it, and also India and China. Few realize 
even today the vital part played for the study of history, 
by archaeological research supplemented by philology, 
linguistics and anthropology, and the importance of 
comparative archaeology for a historian cannot be over- 
emphasised. The time has already come when for the 
study of Indian History and culture, we can no longer 
depend entirely on the material available in India. Of 
course, both extensive and intensive study of our own 
material is essential, but that by itself is not enough. 


For a student of pre-history, knowledge of the pre-history | 


of adjacent countries is necessary. Similarly, for a student 
of proto-history, knowledge of the early history of the 
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Mediterranean countries is essential. Even for students 
of the historical period, an isolated study of the indigenous 
sources alone may not always supply a solution to many 
problems, for which the key may have to be sought outside 
the country. We have to -study the history of our 
neighbouring countries, which at one time influenced India 
or were influenced by her. We must have a sound 
knowledge of the migration of races and the movement 
of cultures which are facinating studies, though beset with 
(Concluded) 
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SOME OUTSIDE ELEMENTS IN INDIAN. 
CULTURE 


By 
Prov. Dr. Nimar-Ranyan Ray, M.A., D.LITT. (LEYDEN) 


From about the beginning of the eighth century at any 
rate, if not from a century or so earlier, certain elements 
begin to make their appearance in Indian art sporadically 
to begin with but as days march on, more intermittently. 
The quality of the line, in painting predominantly but 
also in sculpture, the character of the composition, the 
attitude towards and treatment of the volume etc take 
a turn hitherto unknown and unpractised except in very 
isolated examples, and seek to transform some of the 
basic values and standards of our art of the so-called 
‘classical’ phase. The pressure is maintained systematically 
upto a very late period in Indian art resulting in the 
introduction of a new vision and approach and also new 
styles and techniques of treatment and presentation. 
The paintings of Ellora, the West Indian miniatures of 
the 1lth-15th century, certain phases of Rajasthan and 
Pahadi paintings of the 16th-19th century, textile forms 
and designs, certain designs of gold and silver ornaments 
of our women of today, 17th-19th century terracottas 
from Bengal, Assam and other places of India, are but 
few examples of this vision and approach, of this style and 
treatment. The same vision, approach, style and treatment 
are noticeable in sculpture as well, especially of Saurashtra 
and Rajasthan of the 10th-14th century, but not to the 
same extent and depth. 
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Russian and German schools of art historians and 
archaeologists have traced these new elements in Indian 
art to northern nomadic ethnic intrusions into the body 
social of India onwards from the beginning of the 
Christian era till the 13th century and also later. The 
Sakas, Kushanas, Abhiras, Hinas, Gurjaras, Turks and 
the Mongols are only the more well-known of these 
northern nomads who poured avalanche-like into the 
plains of India through the north-western passes, and it 
is only likely that they brought along with them their own 
way of life, their institutions, their visions and techniques. 
An ethnic-cultural pressure maintained through centuries, 
with the political and military backing that the ruling 
dynasties set up in India, by many of these peoples, could 
not but fail to leave some impress and effect on Indian 
culture and civilisation in a general way as well as in 
specific items of thought and action. 

We know already, and it is generally natn that 
our theory of kingship in so far as the divinity of the king 
was concerned was heavily orientated by Saka-Kushana 
ideology ; ; our administrative machinery in some of its 
major aspects, was also affected by Saka-Kushana principles 
of administration. We also know that they and their 
northern nomadic successors heavily influenced the dress 
and food habits of India north of the Vindhyas, from 
the eastern borders of the U.P. right up to the western 
borders of India. All these peoples, except the Turks 


and Mogols, were thoroughly Hinduised, in blood and in 


culture; yet it is only natural, sociologically speaking, 
that in becoming Hinduised they transformed, to a certain 
extent at least, the warp and woof of the Hindu social 
and cultural pattern. If the Saka-Kushanas contributed 
to Indian religion and iconology a new conception of 
Sarya, to cite only one example, the Abhiras in their turn 
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contributed at least one aspect of the well-known Krishna 
legend—the legend of Krishna, the cowherd which has 


i _ essentially a nomadic pastoral background. The Huna 


contribution to Indian culture .is, to my mind, perhaps 
much more than we have so far taken account of. We 
must not ignore the implications of the fact that they have 
given names to a number of villages in Madhya Bharat 
that still endure, and that there is still a caste surname 
_ Hana in these regions of India. The contribution. of 
the Gurjaras and the Pratiharas to Indian politics, and 

_ to place names in India from Kashmir to Gujarat, are . 
well-known and recognised. The memory of - their 
nomadic pastoral habits still survive in local folk songs. 
The ruling dynasties that grew up on the ruins. of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire and whom we know. by the 
blanket term of Rajputs or Rajaputras and the peoples 
over whom: they and their successors ruled for centuries, 
are none -but the descendants of the hordes of the northern 
nomads who by about the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
centuries had already become integrated with the Indian 
population. It is very ‘significant that the new vision 
_ and approach, the language of form of art find : their 
densest ‘anid most emphatic expression in those parts of 
India where these ‘northern nomads: settled down. in 
relative conglomeration—namely, in Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Madhya Bharat and the the 
Punjab. 
~ We know the Hinas shattered the fabric of the Precis 
the Guptas had built. The attempt that the Pushpabhitis 
and their great king Harshavardhana made was but an 
interlude to be shortly engulfed by the waves of the great 
Gurjara-Pratiharas whose successors, the Rajput dynasties, 
put forward the strongest resistance against the Turkish 
hordes, Certainly in Indian politics, this northern 
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nomadic ‘intrusion averaged as the strongest factor to be 
reckoned with from the beginning of the 8th century. — 

_ But not in politics alone, in art too, this is about the 
time when northern nomadic accents and idioms begin 
to make their appearance, and with the progress of time 
gradually become the strongest language of art form to 
be reckoned with, side by side with the other older or so 
called ‘classical’: language brought to a fulfilment during 
the time of the Guptas and their successors. True, we see 
the first beginnings of this new language of form in stray 
_ examples like the “statue of Kanishka and the decorative 
patterns round::the belt of the Sarnath Dhamek stupa ; 
but not until the eighth many did it become relatively 
general 
- It is thus clear that a movement of peoples that started 
from the beginning of the Christian era and continued 
in intermittent waves, took about seven hundred years 
or more to make its full impact felt, a fact and phenomenon 
that need not cause surprise. Such phenomenon has 
occurred elsewhere in history *when and where elements 
brought from outside lie submerged or dormant for 
centuries only to come up to the surface as and when 
favourable opportunity presents itself. If it happens so 
often in individual life, it does happen in collective life 
as well. 

The Saka-Kushanas and the Abhiras were the earliest, 
so far as we know, of these northern nomads to penetrate 
far into India, and gradually become integrated with 
the Indian population. Both of them founded ruling 
dynasties, and to an extent also the Hunas, So did the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas as well. Politically and militarily 
they had to be reckoned with from the beginning, but 
culturally, it was not so easy for their way of life to be 
impressed on the already existing one which could resist 
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any foreign intrusion by its own virility, volume and 
vigour. The problem of acculturation is a complex one, 
and it always takes time for one culture to be recognised 
_ and. accepted by, and integrated into, another. The 
foreign elements brought in by these northern nomads 
_ therefore lay dormant for quite a long time until the 
_ ‘classical’ vitality, volume and vigour showed signs of 
_ disintegration: and became weak. The Hunas paved the 
_ way for the purpose, and then the vitality of the older 
_ tradition was also exhausting itself. In any case, the 
resultant effect was that India had.to build up a resistance 
and at the same time find avenues for’ adjustment to the — 
new rules, standards and institutions that were, in “> 
case, carving out riches for themselves. - 

‘Something else too was happening, more or as: at 
the same time. For the first time in Indian history 
perhaps, the sub-Himalayan countries. including Kashmir, 
‘Nepal.and Tibet were opening their gates, for India to get 
into their realms and for them to enter into the arena of 
Indian politics and Indian. life. Parenthetically, I am 
not thinking of the traditions that link Asoka or the 
 Kushanas with. Kashmir. However, the move I .am 
speaking of began already in the seventh century, but from 
about the eighth, it gained momentum. and the relations 
of Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and other Himalayan tracts with 
the Gangetic plain and eastern India became, for one 
reason or other, more and more intimate, and remained 
so till the end of the period under review. : This meant an 
infusion of another ethnic and cultural element into the 
body social of India. Not that the pressure was very 
strong, but. nevertheless certain social . and cultural 
‘adjustments had to be made, and hence a revaluation of 
existing standards and values and a certain emma spore 
had to be done. - 
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~ If this is what was happening in India north of the 

Vindhyas, the Deccan and the Far South were, at the 
beginning of the period, emerging into a new consciousness 
of life: through a different process altogether. Uptil the 
middle: of the seventh century it was the North that was 
making: inroads into the South ; the whole thing was but 
part-of Aryanisation Hinduisation of the Deccan 
and ‘the South. Harshavardhana’s unsuccessful encounter 
with Pulakesin II on the Narmada was the last episode 
in that process. The tide now turned, in favour of the 
Deccan and the South, and by about the third quarter of 
the eighth century we see them marching their armies into 
the very: heart of the North. This goes on practically till 
the end of the 13th century. And this is also the period, 
we should remember, for great sculptural and architectural 
activities in the Deccan and the South and for great 
religious. movements, the last sending its reverberations 
to the North. Sankaracharya was the forerunner of many 
‘others to blaze the track. 

At the same time, the Deccan and the South were also 
experiencing a struggle of altogether a different kind. 
The Roman Empire broke up in 476 A.D., and in another 
one hundred years whatever remained of their supremacy 
in maritime trade and commerce in the Eastern Seas all 
but completely disintegrated. In another century or so 
the Arabs became once more the dominant power in 
maritime trade and commerce and were successful in finding 
a foothold in Sind. They took over practically the entire 
trade of the sea board of India that had once been in the 
hhands of the Romans. This trade the Arabs came to share, 
just as the Romans did in their time, with the Deccanese 


‘and South Indian powers. Indeed, so far as the latter 


‘were concerned, this maritime trade and commerce formed 
their life-blood which incidentally perhaps explains why 
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at least. more than one Deccanese power had to seek 
alliance with Islamic powers in their struggle against 


contemporary northern kings. Later, both Deccanese and 
Southern powers had to live in close competition with 
the Arab merchants so far as the trading in Indian waters 


_ was concerned, till the end of the 13th century. 


All this must have meant a quickening of human 


_ consciousness, and generated an active resistance inside the 
body social and politic, resulting again in a revaluation 
and restatement of hitherto known and practised values, 
traditions and standards. 


. Thus, whether in the North or in the Deccan and the 
Far South, certain things of altogether different sorts were 
taking place leading to different sets of circumstances, but 
resulting in more: or less the same sort of building up of 
resistance from within, at the same time calling for 
adjustments in response to certain demands on contem- 
porary life, and for revaluation and creative restatement 
of inherited values, standards and traditions. 

This explains to a certain extent, to my mind, the 


" vigour and vitality of the creative inspiration of the 
_ period and which is so emphatically stressed in the art 


and architecture, in the religious and spiritual expressions 
and in the social and economic life of contemporary 
India. It is only towards the end of the period that 


we find some sort of tiredness and exhaustion of this 


vitality in certain parts of India, especially in the North. 
But that is a different theme. 

Society in India, until very recent times, was hardly 
ever king and state-centred ; it was always and invariably 
centred round our rural and civic communities of which 
the king with his state machinery was only a unit. Despite 
our Arthasastra and Dandanitis and our arthachintakas, and 
their upholding of monarchy, even sometimes of tight 
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centralised bureaucracy, the general attitude was decidedly 
more social than political in the narrow sense, and though 


the king was the protector and preserver, he had nothing 
to do with the enunciation of social norms, standards, 


laws, ideas, ideals and institutions. It was always the © | 


village and civic societies that the Indians cared and 
worked for, and not so much for the king and the state, 
though they never grudged to give the king his share of 
homage and respect, and of course the taxes. Even the 
approach and attitude of such an upholder of centralised 
monarchy and air-tight bureaucracy as . Kautilya, was 
decidedly socio-economic rather than senate in the 
narrow sense, 

as one Greek Philosopher said (was it Plato ?), a political 
being. And to understand the march of: men in India 
across the passage of centuries, we have to approach the 
subject from the standpoint of the social thought of India.* 


*From the Presidential address to Section II (712—1206 A.D.) of 
- the Indian History Congress session held in Ahmedabad, Dec. 1954. 
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“ASIA MUST FIND HER OWN VOICE” 
PULINBIHARI SEN, M.A. 


TuesE random gleanings from Rabindranath Tagore do 
not pretend to be a serious study. of his efforts, as 
India’s ambassador extraordinary to distant lands of Asia, 
to revive faith in a distinctive Oriental culture of their | 
own, in their ‘true nature’ which he wanted the peoples 
of Asia to pursue in preference to an alien ‘cult of | 
mammon. Nevertheless, the compiler hopes that even 
these stray extracts (from a vast body of travel reports 
which, unfortunately, remains buried in the pages of 
inaccessible periodicals) will show that if, at last, ‘a conti- 
nental mind of Asia; greatly needed and long waiting 
to revealed,’ is: going to be developed, and “a combined 
culture” of the peoples of Asia is going to emerge, it 
is due, in no small measure, to the vision that the 
peegiteetpher of India had seen and sought to 
realise. 

The story is Lesnght here upto the end of 1924 only : 
the Poet’s visits subsequently to different countries of Asia 
shall be dealt with later. ) 


The Death Traffic in China 
Rabindranath’s thoughts turned to China as early 
as 1881, when he was barely out of his teens. He 
chanced upon a copy of Dr. Theodore Christelede’s The 
Indo-British. Opium Trade, in which he found revealed “a 
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revolting story of Thuggism”, or the story of the British- 
opium trade in China. The Poet observed : 

“A whole nation, China, has been forced by Great 
Britain to accept the opium poison—simply for commercial 
greed. In her helplessness, China pathetically declared : 
‘I do not require any opium.’ But the British shop- 
keeper answered: "That's all nonsense. You must 
take it.’ 

“Both the einde of China were tightly bound, 
opium was forced down China's throat with the help of 
guns and bayonets, while the British merchants cried : 
‘You have to pay the price i all the opium you take 
us.” 

..Such a method of carrying on business wed 
sana wealth can only by courtesy be called by 
the’ name of traffic. It is sheer brigandage. ...This poison 
of opium, eating at the vitals of one of the greatest and 
oldest countries of Asia, has been spreading like an in- 
fection over the whole body-politic....If we trace the 
history of the way in which this traffic was introduced, it is 
enough to arouse indignation against Great Britain and 
pity for China even in the hardest of hearts. When we 
read the history of unnatural and inhuman bloodshed 
in war, we have simply a feeling of horror mingled with 
that of wonder. But, in the Indo-China opium traffic, 
human nature itself sinks down to such a depth of despic- 
able meanness that it is hateful even ‘to — the -_ 
to its conclusion....”” 


A Seer from Fapan : 

‘The study of this book, as we have seen, left him 
pilaelitned of the utter helplessness of the people of Asia 
before the machinations of European exploiters ; but a 
constructive philosophy of. Asian unity was yet to come. 
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This gradually dawned upon him as a result of a very 

fortunate contact with a great mind from Japan, Kakuzq 

Okakura, who came to India early in this century, in 
days which immediately preceded a period of a sudden 

explosion of national self-consciousness in this country. ~~. 
. “The voice of the East (the Poet wrote) came from. 
him to our youngmen. That was a significant fact, @ 
memorable one in my own life. And he asked them: to. 
make it their mission in life to give some great 
expression of the human spirit worthy of the East.. 

He said that if they could maintain a simple attitude. 
of worshipful mind towards a great eternal idea which 
is the East, they would be able to summon up ‘the 
strength to: suffer martyrdom in their 
glorious future.” 

During his brief sojourn in . India, Okakura inspired 
all. with whom he came in contact with the idea that. 
“Asia is one”. Representing the best of Japan, he asked 
Rabindranath to visit China, which he considered to be 
“a great country with endless possibilities”, “waiting for 
another opportunity to have the fulness of ee 


When, in 1916, the | Poet had an opportunity to 
visit the land of Okakura, he immediately took advantage 
of it. He went there “to welcome the birth of: the — 
new spirit of humanity”, for “then, in the easternmost. 
sky of Asia was fluttering the trumphant banner of Japan, . 
encouraging new hope in the heart of Asia.” It was 2a. 
great disappointment for him, however, to find ‘that — 
young Japan, “taught in a modern school the lesson how. 
to become powerful”, had- accepted “the organised sel 
fishness of nationalism as its religion.” He risked his 


A Warning to Japan 
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popularity and issued a warning to Japan; insisting that 
political and commercial Japan, “intent upon profit-making 


and augmenting political power,—there it ‘was rigid, 


exclusive, suspicious, lacking in harmony—was not the 
true Japan, the living Japan.” In the course of his 
exhortations to the people of Japan (reprinted in Nationalism, 


Macmillan) he formulated what he considered to be the 


ideals of the East, supplying a pattern of civilisation to 
the whole of Asia : 

_. “I cannot but bring to your minds those whee 
the whole of Eastern Asia from Burma to Japan was 


united with India in the closest tie of friendship, the only 


natural tie which can exist between nations. There was a 
living communication of hearts, a nervous system evolved, 
through which messages ran between us about the deepest 
needs of humanity. We did not stand in fear of each 
other, we had not to arm ourselves to keep each other in 
check; our relation was not that of self-interest, of 
exploitation and spoliation of each other’s pockets; ideas 
and ideals were exchanged, gifts of the highest love were 
offered and taken; no pride of race or insolent con- 
sciousness of superiority, physical or mental marred our 
relation; and races belonging to different lands and 
languages and histories acknowledged the highest unity of 
man and the deepest bond of love.... 

“The political civilisation which has sprung up from 
the soil of Europe and is overrunning the whole world, 
like some prolific weed, is based upon exclusiveness. It 
is always watchful to keep the aliens at bay or to exter- 
minate them. It is carnivorous and cannibalistic in its 
tendencies, it feeds upon the resources of other peoples 
and tries to swallow their whole future....This political 
civilisation, this creed of national patriotism has not been 
given a long trial. The lamp of ancient Greece is extinct 
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in the land where it was first lighted, the power of Romé 
lies dead and buried under the ruins of its vast empire. But 
the civilisation whose basis is society and the spiritual ideal 
of man, is still a living thing in China and in India.... 

“The charge is brought against us that the ideals we 
cherish in the East are static, that they have not the 
impetus in them to move, that the systems of philosophy 
which are the mainstay of the time-worn civilisation of 
the East despise all outward proofs, remaining stolidly 
satisfied in their subjective certainty....It is difficult for 
usto prove to an unbeliever that our civilisation is not a 
nebulous system of abstract speculations, that it has 
achieved something whichis a positive truth,—a truth that 
can give man’s heart its shelter and sustenance. It has 
evolved an inner sense—a sense of vision, the vision of the 
infinite reality in all finite things.... 

_. “We have our aspirations for a wate that has no 
end to its realisation,—a reality that goes beyond death, 
giving it a meaning that rises above all evils of life, 
bringing its peace and purity, its cheerful remuneration of 
self. The product of this inner life is a living product. 
Its value is not in its multiplication of materials but in 
its spiritual fulfilment.” 

. » Japan, however, paid no heed to him, and branded 
his philosophy as “the poetry of a defeated race.” How 
prophetic his words seem today !— 

_ “In  Japan’s blood has entered the poison of 
Imperialism from the West; and her neighbours. are 
wrought to a state of agonised apprehension. In history 
the favourable wind does not blow in one direction. That 
day is certain to come when the debts due to the weak 
will have to be paid to the last penny. Japan in her 
relation to. others has not learnt the art of civilisation, 
which heals: and unites, she has trained her hands under 
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Europe in the science that inflicts wounds with efficiency. 
This -fatal cleverness will not spare the hand that wields 
Pledge Redeemed 
... The Poet, however, did not lose heart, and worked 
on for establishing a closer contact among Asian peoples 
in the realm of culture, and he felt that India had a 
Special obligation in reopening the channels of inter-Asian 
cultural communication that lay dried up for centuries. 
By way of redeeming “an ancient pledge: implict in our 
past”; he founded the Visva-Bharati: | 
- “To ‘study the Mind of Man in its realisation of 
——_ aspects of truth from diverse points of view. | 
. “To bring into more intimate relation with one 
through patient. study and ‘research, the different 
cultures of the East on the basis of their underlying unity. 
“To approach the West from-the standpoint # such 


‘ unity of the life and thought of Asia. ...” 


Cultural Mission to China : 

: In. 1924, Rabindranath went. out to China at the 
a of a- cultural mission consisting of two reputed 
Indologists, an eminent artist of the New Bengal school, 
and.an experienced rural welfare worker: This mission, in 
spite of the efforts of-some Communists who tried to 
‘dissuade people from attending Tagore’s lectures, received a 
very cordial response and the first foundation. was laid of 
the restoration of cultural contacts between the two great 
peoples of Asia. Rabindranath Tagore was acclaimed in 
China, not as a great poet, ‘for the Chinese could not read 
his poetry,but. as a messenger of the freedom of Asia, 
carrying the message of new life to the defeated races of Asia. 
“Addressing more than a thousand: «students and 
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scholars at the Temple of Agriculture in Peking (reports 
the Japan Advertiser, May 9, 1924), the Indian Poet in the 
most stirring address he has yet delivered in China said 
in part : “You are glad that I have come to you as in a 
sense, representing Asia.. I feel myself that Asia has been 
waiting to find her voice. It was not always so. There 
was a time when Asia saved the world from. barbarism, 
then came the night, I do not know how. And when we 
were aroused from our stupor by the knocking at our 
gate, we were not prepared to receive Europe who came 
to us in pride of strength and intellect. That is why 
Europe overcame Asia. We did Europe vane when 
we did not meet her on equal terms. 

“The result was the relation of superior to. inferior, 
of insult on the one side and humiliation on the other. 
We have been imagining that we have nothing of our 
own. We are still suffering from want of. confidence. in 
ourselves. We are not aware of our treasures. The 
West came not for us to give it our best, but to exploit 
us for the sake of material gain. It came into our homes 
robbing us:of our possessions.. 
must rise from our and prove 
are not beggars. That is our responsibility. Search in 
your own homes for things that are of undying worth. 
Then you will be saved and will be able to save all 
humanity. The. West is becoming demoralized through 
being the exploiter, through exploitation. We want to 
find our own birthright. Some of the East think that 
we. should copy and imitate the West. I do not. bélieve 
it. What the West has produced is for. the West, being 
native to it. But we of the East cannot borrow the 
Western mind nor the Western temperament. 

“We must fight with our faith in the moral and 
spiritual power of man. We of the East have néver 
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reverenced generals nor lie-dealing diplomats, but spiritual 

leaders. Through them we shall be saved or not at all; 
Physical power is not the strongest in the end. Power 
crushes itself. Machine-guns and air-planes crush living 
men under them and the West is sinking to its dust. 
We are not going to follow the. West in competition, ‘in in 


— in selfishness.” ” 


| “Asia must find her own Voice” 

‘The Poet returned home full of hope for a federation 
of Adan peoples, and interviewed by a Tepreqentative of 
Forward (July 18, 1924) he observed— 

“I feel that Asia must find her own voice. Simply 
because she has remained silent so long, the whole world 
is suffering. The West. has got no voice. She has given 
us nothing that could save us—that which has given 
immortality. She has given us Science—a great gift no 
doubt—which has its special value, but nothing that can give 
us life beyond death. Her cult of power is based on pride 
and greed and the deliberate cultivation of contempt for 
other races. This has created trouble al] around us, from 
which we are suffering at the present moment. I do feel 
that if Asia does not find her own voice, humanity will not 
be saved. That was my message to China and Japan and 
they listened to me and I do hope that some good 
will come out of it. Both the Chinese and the Japanese 
acknowledge that my visit was nae at a very alee 
moment, 

“There was a time i salons India gave to these « countries 
her high ideals—ideals of love, spiritual love and brother- 
hood. which brought them together. Her message then 
was one of unity and not of exploitation and that was 
why these countries were. knit together in ties of friendship 
and brotherhood. I feel, therefore, that being descendants 
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‘of those ancestors, we should "reopen that channel of 
communication. 

“I believe that a closer contact between the Asian 
‘communities was necessary to spread the spirit of love 
-and fellowship which was the precious heritage of India. 
It is, therefore, our duty—duty towards our ancestors 
and duty towards humanity, that we should again reopen 
‘that channel of communication—high ideals of love— 
something which only Asia can give, which Asia can 
produce and therefore Asia must find her own voice. 
That is the message which Asia must give to the whole 
of humanity. The whole world is waiting for it. If Asia 
. does not find her own voice, then, I am a, wegpoicse 


isd ed.” 


First Asian Convention of 1924 

It is. not widely known that soon after the Poet's 
return from China, an Asian Association, acknowledging 
its inspiration to the teachings of Tagore, was organised 
in Shanghai in 1924, at the inauguration of which 
representatives of: all Asian countries were present. This 
convention was thus a predecessor to the Asian Relations 
Conference held in Delhi twenty-three years later— ; 

Shanghai, Sept. 8—(A special correspondent reports 
in Christian Science Monitor, Boston, October 3, 1924)— 
“There is on foot an important movement to establish 
Asiatic concord through the common culture of Asiatic 
nations. The first steps have been taken for creating 
a new feeling of union among the divided countries by 
reviving the spiritual background, the ancient wisdom 
and culture, the use of common tongues and by devising 
a scheme for liberal education. 

“Arising out of this endeavour are many problems 
affecting Oriental relations with the Occident, including 
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the removal of the ban of inferiority placed on Asiatic 
peoples. The new movement was born of what is called 
the Oriental disillusionment of Occidental culture, as 
typified in modern history and especially in the Great War. 
It has been accentuated by the recent Japanese exclusion 
legislation in the United States, and stimulated by the recent 
visit to the Far East of Rabindranath Tagore, who preached 
the doctrine of idealism opposed to Western materialism. 
o.> “The new ‘feeling is shown in the formation of Asiatic 
associations in the principal centres, the first of which 
is located in Shanghai. Its formation affected all the. 
Far East, especially Japan. At the inauguration, re- 
presentatives of all Asiatic countries were “present. With 
Japanese Dr. Y. Tongu as President, and an Indian, 
Dr. H. P. Shastri as Vice-President, there were present 
representatives of China, Japan, India and the Philippines. 
“Inspiration for the movement is acknowledged to Tagore, 

whose teachings permeate the issued declarations. On the Poet's 
arrival at Calcutta after -his Far Eastern tour, he said, | 
he believed the seeds of concord between India, China 
and Japan had been sowed as a result of his efforts: 
Such. objects as: outlawry of war, promotion of universal 
peace, opposition to iniquitous industrial exploitations 
are on the programme, and the suggestion has been made 
that stronger ties might be forged by the use of the Japanese 
and -Urdu languages, the latter ‘being understood in 
India, Persia, and Central Asia, while Japanese can be 
easily picked up by the Chinese, Koreans and Mongols. 

| “Dr. Tongu, the President, and his supporters recog- 
- nize the difficulties confronting them. He combats the | 
suspicion that the pan-Asiatic movement is antagonistic — 
to the West ; it is rather to supplement the efforts of the — 
West and: co-operate with Western nations by fitting the 
Orient for a higher purpose”. 
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NALANDA 
Pabandhako 


Panprra Hecopa KHEMANANDA | 


Vihard bahavo pubbe ahesum yattha Bharate, 

_ tasma padeso so ajja Bihar-namena vissuto. 
Tasmim Rajgir-nagarato pura 
avidure ’va Nalanda-bhumi samma patitthita. _ 
Gotamo Bhagava atra bhikkhu-saigha-purakkhato 
Pavarikam amba-vanam ekada samupagami. 
Atr’eva ambavatika-santhagare susobhite 
vitinamesi Bhagava ekarattam samadaham. 

Evam Sambuddha-padena paripito manoramo 
padeso nara-narihi pijito sadaram sada. 

Sariputto mahapaiifio, Buddhassa aggasavako 
thero atr’eva jato ti sudhihi abhidhiyate. 

Vaddhamano Mahaviro Jino cuddasa-vaccharam 
vassavasam vasi atra Nalandayam yathasukham. — 
Aparena samayen’ asmim Bhuddhasasana-mamaka 
vissavijjalayam samma arabhimsu yatharaham. _ 
Nagajjuno mahapaiinio, Ariyadevo visarado, 
Gunamati Silabhaddo ca, Dinnago, Santarakkhito, 
iccadayo mahathera hutva kulapati idha 

jalanta fiana-tejena jotayimsu bhuvam tada. 
Buddhassa lokanathassa parinibbanato param 
barasame vassa-sate majjha-bhage virajite 
vissavijjalayassa 'ssa pavatti likhita pura 
vijjate sumanisihi vittharena pacalita. 


PALI 
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Hueng-Tsang-nama bhikkhu dhamma-sattha-pipasato 
addhana-magga-patipanno kicchena Cina-ratthato 
Bharatam papunitvana manito tutthamanaso 
Nalandayam vissavijjalayam pavisi saidhukam. 

Asmim eva vasanto so santo bhikkhu parakkami, 
tivassa-ppamitam kalam dhammam uggahanam aka. 
Sabbattha cetiya-tthane caritva tena carikam 
likhitam saka-bhasaya vuttantam lokapakatam. 
I-tsing-nama bhikkhu ca paiicavisati-vassato 

tato ’va idha agantva pavattim likhi kifci hi. 
Tibet-Java-Sumatra ‘tha Korya-Cinadi-desato 

asmim vijjalaye dhammam ajjhetum samupagamum, 
paccagantva sadesesu keci te dhamma-kovida 
Sambuddha-sasanam samma jotayimsu visarada. 
Vijjatthino tada atra dasa-sahassato ‘dhika, 

tesu acariya eva diyaddha-sahassa mita. 

Evam virajamene ’smim atthavassa-sate ito 
vinasakalo sampatto ‘Muslim’-akkamanato param. 
Yatha aniccata sabba-sankharanam sabhavato, 

tatha eso mahavijja-mandiram bhangatam gatam. 
Keci ‘Maughal’-rajaduta papittha nattha-bhavana 
Maravittha dhamma-bhattha pavittha atra sahasa 
Jhapenta tam vinasesum sabhikkhum Buddha-mandiram 
Tatopatthaya yava'jja punarutthanam na papupi— 
natthavasesa-sahitam namamattam surakkhitam. 
Nalandayam puratattam punarutthatum icchata 
nutana-Bihara-rajja-mandalena samadaram. 
bana-ggaha-yuga-kkhihi mite Sambuddha-vacchare 
kanhe Magasire mase chatthiyam kuja-vasare 

tass’eva nikate Buddha-dhamma-sattha-gavesinam 
atthay’eva samaraddho Pali-vijjalayo subho. 
Etassa mangala-silam atra ratthapati sudhi 
patitthapayi Rajinda-Ppasado nama sajjano. 
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Ahaha mahima atra dhamma-sattharunodaye 
Nalandayetihasassa paricchedo upahito. 

Bhasantare ca dhamme ca nipunehi nayesu pi 
dhimantehi acariya-mandalam parimanditam. 
Lanka-Siyam-Japan-Fransa-Tibat-Kambodiya iti 
desato agata atra pariyesana-tappara. 

Atho Bharata-desiya vibudha adhunika ’dhuna 
Pali-bhasan ca saddhammam ugganhanti yatharuci. 
Tesu ahfiatarenedam Pali-bhasodayatthina 

racitam Lankiken’ evam Khemanandena bhikkhuna. 
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Nor much remains of all that was built or carved in 
Mauryan times, except Asoka’s Inscriptions and some of 
his pillars. Of Chandragupta’s capital at P&ataliputra, 
described by Megasthenes as 9 miles long and 14 miles 
wide, built at the confluence of the Ganga and the Son, 
nothing has survived except a few wooden beams and 
the remains of a section of the wooden palisade that 
surrounded the town, which, Megasthenes says, was 
pierced with loopholes for the discharge of arrows and 
was surmounted by 570 towers and 64 gates. Fragments 
found on the site of Pataliputra of 80 stone-pillars with 
a polish associated with Mauryan craftmanship, it is 
surmised, might have belonged to a great hall with a 
wooden superstructure, destroyed by fire, that was built, 
by which Mauryan king we do not know, probably in 
imitation of ‘the hundred-pillared hall’ of Persepolis. The 
ruins of Asoka’s stone-work in his palace in Pataliputra 
evoked the wonders of the Chinese Pilgrim Fa-hien 
(beginning of the 5th cent A.D.) who ascribed its con- 
struction to “genii”’. The Tibetan historian Taranatha 
(c. 17th cent. A.D.) attributed the construction of Asoka’s 
buildings to “yakshas”. These expressions indicate the 
hugeness of the structures, their novelty, and perhaps 
also that the craftsmen were foreigners. 


Above—Cyclopean stone wall or Outer Fortification on the tops of hills around Rajgir | 
(ancient Rajagriha, Dt. Patna, Bihar), total length about 30 miles, c. 6th-5th cent. B.C., | 
the earliest known pre-Asokan stone structure in India. 
Below—Remains of the wooden palisade around ancient Pataliputra (Patna, Bihar), | 
4th cent. B.C. Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. af India 
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Inscribed Asoka Pillar at 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, 
Dt. Champaran, Bihar, the only 
Asokan Pillar found standing 
unbroken in situ 


Uninscribed Mauryan Uninscribed Mauryan 
Pillar at Basarh-Bakhira, Pillar at Kosam (ancient 
Dist. Muzaffarpur, Bihar Kauéambi), Dist. Allahabad, U.P. 


Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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A section of Asoka’s Rock Edicts at Girnir. 


: or the large wenn (84, 000 according to ‘Buddhist 
tradition)'.of Buddhist structures made by Asoka ‘in 
different places of India, nothing has survived. except the 
remains of a few stupas, some pillars and capitals, and 
the Barabar cave dwellings for ascetics. Of the stupas, 
what remains is mostly the site only as in Sarnath. The 
present Dharmarajika stupa of Taxila attributed to Asoka 
(the Dharmaraja, ‘king of Dharma’), belongs really to 
UF]  Kushan times (c. 2nd-3rd centuries A.D). Asoka’s stapa 
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at Sarnath (also known as Dharmarajika), when excavated, 
was found encased in six successive stupas built between 
the 2nd and the 12th centuries A.D. It was surmounted 
by a monolithic railing with Mauryan polish, bits of which 
have been found which probably formed its crowning 
harmika or railed pavilion, from which rose the shaft 
of the crowning umbrella. The original Asokan stupa 
of Sanchi, now concealed in the core of the present 
and larger Great Stipa built about a century after Asoka, 
was also crowned with a stone umbrella with Mauryan 
polish, pieces of which were recovered on the spot. 
Of the Asokan structures at Bairat have survived only 
bits of the foundation, fragments of two pillars, and 
pieces of a stone umbrella and a bowl bearing Mauryan 
polish, the umbrella being probably the crowning member 
of the stupa. 

Of the vajrasana or ‘diamond-seat’ altar and the 
enclosure said to have been constructed by Asoka, the 
former under and the latter around the Bodhi Tree at 
Bodhgaya, as depicted in early sculptural representations 
of the shrine and also described by the Chinese Pilgrims, 
nothing remains. The railing at Bodhgaya still seen 
belongs to Sunga times, about a century later than Asoka. 

The remains of the Asokan stupa, now concealed in 
the present Great Stupa of Sanchi, show that it was a low 
structure of a diameter of about 60 ft., built of large 
bricks. -It was presumably hemispherical in shape, had 
a raised terrace at the base and was enclosed by a wooden 
railing. The original Asoka stipa of Sarnath too was 
brick-built, hemispherical in shape, of a diameter of 
about 60 ft. and with a low terrace at the base. The 
Bairat structures too were found to have been built of 
bricks and wood. These facts established by archaeologists, 
afford us a rough picture of the general make-up of 
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Asokan stupas, at the entrance (or cnteaun) of which 
stood a stone pillar. 

Regarding the origin of stipas, it may be surmised 
that the Vedic Aryans probably buried their dead, over 


which a mound was raised, enclosed by a fencing of some 


kind. The pre-Aryan Indians probably cremated the 
dead although burial was not unknown, specially in the 
earlier period. . It was also an ancient practice to collect 
the remains of the funeral pyre in a vessel, mostly earthen, 
and bury it. Over this burial, a mound (borrowed from 
the Vedic Aryan practice ?) was probably raised in case 
of saintly persons of eminence, from which perhaps the 
Asokan stupa developed. Just as the post-Asokan stupas 


‘were built larger and larger as centuries passed, occa- 


sionally using stone instead of brick, so the Asokan stupa 
too was a more durable and enlarged version of its 
earthen prototype, for Asoka used bricks instead of earth, 
made the mound larger and hemispherical, crowned it 
with a harmika and umbrella of stone, added a terrace 
at the base and made the fencing with a wooden railing. 
The harmika, umbrella and the base-terrace might have 
characterised, although on a smaller scale and made of 
less durable material, pre-Asokan earthen stupas as well, 
Spots of a very special sanctity, such as Buddha’s birth- 
place in Lumbini, were given by him a stone railing. 

The Barabar cave dwellings with their distinctive 
Mauryan polish, excavated by Asoka and his grandson, 
king Dagaratha for Ajivika ascetics, were the first of 
their kind in India. That they were lithic copies of 
thatch-roofed wooden structures has been very clearly 
established by archaeologists. This style of rock-cut 
architecture was practised in many parts of India, more 
particularly in the west, with great elaboration from the 
2nd century B.C. to the 10th century A.D., and the 


earliest phases of these post-Asokan developments too 
show clearly that they were lithic copies of wooden 
structures. It is probable, some think, that Asoka 
adopted this style of rock-cut structures from the tombs 
of Darius and other Achaemenian kings on the cliffs of 
Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustum, cut during 335-330 B.C. _ 
The most important and interesting objects of Asokan 
art that have survived are the pillars and capitals. 
These pillars are round and slightly tapering monolithic 
shafts of great dignity, exquisite finish, simplicity and 
beauty, bearing a highly lustrous glasslike polish, made 
of buff-coloured sandstone, often from Chunar in 
Mirzapur District, U.P. The glasslike “Mauryan polish” 
was imparted not by the application of any kind of 
varnish but, as shown by microscopic examination, by 
the use of abrasives. The pillars are of a height of about 
30 to 45 ft. with an ornamental capital, lost in many 
places, surmounted by powerful animal sculpture. The 
surviving capitals consist of the following viz. (a) a single 
lion as at Rampirva (pillar inscribed) in Bihar (now in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta), as at  Lauriya- 
Nandangarh (pillar inscribed) and as at Basarh-Bakhira, 
(pillar uninscribed) both in Bihar; or (6) a single bull 
as on a second pillar (uninscribed) at Rampuirva (now 
in the National Museum, New Delhi)-; or (c) @ single 
elephant (pillar not found) as at Sankisa in Furakhabad 
Dist. of U.P.; or (d)- four lions seated back to back 
facing the four directions as at Sarnath and Sanchi (both 
pillars inscribed). Mention should also be made of the 
figure of an elephant carved above the Asoka Inscriptions 
on ‘the Dhauli rock in Orissa, although we are not sure 
if it is Asokan although its workmanship is quite good. 
- On the heads of the four Sarnath lions once rested 
a stone dharma-chakra of 32 spokes, fragments of which 


Capital of inscribed Asoka Pillar at Sarnath, 
Sarnath Museum 
Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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Capital of inscribed Asoka Pillar at 
Sanchi, Bhopal, Sanchi Museum 


Copyright Archaeological Dept., 
Govt. of India 


Capital of the inscribed Rampirva Asoka Pillar, 
Ind. Museum, Calcutta 
Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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were found. The Sanchi lions too were probably 


surmounted by a similar wheel as would appear from 
some local sculptural representations. All the capitals 
have a round abacus, except at Basarh-Bakhira where 
it is square-shaped, decorated at Sarnath with four 
dharma-chakras resembling the wheels of a cart, each with 
24 spokes—now incorporated in the national flag of India. 
Between each pair of these dharma-chakras figures an 
animal viz. an elephant, a bull, a horse. and a lion~ 
respectively. The abacus of the other capitals are decorated 
with the figures of honeysuckle, palmette, lotus and 
geese. The base of every capital is of the shape of 
an inverted lotus (or bell ?). Of all the capitals, that of 
Sarnath is the most impressive, now adopted as the 
state symbol of India. 

The animal figures on these capitals viz. the elephant, 
bull, horse and lion are said by some to be the guardians 
of the four quarters but more possibly they are symbols 


Figure of elephant on the Sarnath Pillar abacus. 


of Buddha. The elephent stands for Buddha's “descent 


on earth from. heaven as his mother dreamt before 
10 ; 
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conception of a white elephant entering her womb, and it 
grew in course of time to be the symbol par excellence of 


Figure of bull on the Sarnath Pillar abacus. 


Buddha. The bull stands for Buddha’s human birth as 
he. is said to have been born when the zodiacal Sign 
of Taurus i.e. the Bull was the “dominant” Sign. Some 


. have taken this “dominant” zodiacal sign as indicating the 
position of the sun (i.e. the month of Jaiyshtha) but in 


Indian astrology, the “dominant” zodiacal sign, the basic 
feature of a horoscope, is determined not by the position 
of the sun but by that of the moon; and if the Sign 
of the Bull indicates the position of the moon at Buddha’s 
birth, it may incidentally be observed, the birth could never 
have taken place on the Vaisakhi full-moon, traditionally 
observed as his birthday, for according to Indian astronomy, 
on the Vaisakhi full-moon the moon is in the. Sign either 
of Libra or of Scorpio (the sun being in the Sign either of 
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Aries or of Taurus). It may be possible that the 
‘Vaisakhi full-moon, traditionally celebrated as a sacred day, 
came to be identified with Buddha’s birth in later times. 


Figure of horse on the Sarnath Pillar abacus. 


The horse stands for Buddha’s renunciation as he is 
said to have left home on horseback. The lion represents 


Figure of lion on the Sarnath Pillar abacus. 
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‘Buddha as the great preacher whose teachings defeat and 


silence all rivals, a symbolism which is further accentuated 


by the lions facing the four directions and by being 
surmounted by the dharma-chakra. — 

The simplicity and graceful dignity of Asoka’s pillars 
and the liveliness and vigour of many of the animal figures 
have evoked the admiration of critics. Some of these 
animal figures are said to deserve a very high place in the 
history of animal sculpture and to be unrivalled in the art 
of the ancient world. 

The Asokan pillar may have bean the lithic form 
given by him to the flagstaff of wood or bamboo, usually 
found in front of an Indian shrine. The animal figure 
capital, it is surmised, may have been suggested by similar 
figures that used to adorn the banner on the staff. Post- 
cremational memorial posts, common in India, too may 
have been the parent of Asoka’s pillars. Excavations in 
1954 at the site of the famous Ghoshitarama monastery 
of Kaugambi have shown that ordinary monks were 
memorialised by the erection of small pillars, their funerary 
relics being buried in earthen pots inthe floors adjoin- 
ing the small stupas. Pillars of an ornamental or 
monumental character, of course made of wood, were well- 
known in India. Pali literature mentions inda-khila, 
explained by the commentator Buddhaghosha as “a pillar 
made of strong wood” (sarad@rumayatthambha) that stood in 
front of city-gates. Chandragupta’s palace described by 
the Greeks had a large number of borne carved pillars 
(presumably wooden). 

Several problems face us in ‘connection with Asokan 
sculpture. Like his Inscriptions, his pillars and sculpture 
too are wholly unprecedented in Indian history, for no 
stone sculpture belonging to the many centuries that 
intervened between the Indus Valley civilization and 


C. 


Capital of uninscribed Asoka Pillar found at Rampurva (Dist. Champaran, Bihar), 
National Museum, New Delhi Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 


Mauryan Elephant capital at Sankisa 
(ancient Sankasya, Pali Sankissa), 
Furakhabad Dist., U.P. 

Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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Elephant above the Asoka Inscriptions at Dhauli, Orissa 
} Copyright Archaeological Dept., Govt. of India 
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Asoka’s time has survived that can. claim kinship with the 
art of Asoka. Again, though the ‘Mauryan polish’ lingered 
on in India for some time after Asoka as exemplified in 
the caves donated by his grandson Dasaratha, the art of 
Asoka’s craftsmen disappeared from India after Asoka as 
abruptly as its coming had been. The oldest post-Asokan 


- stone sculpture in India is found (i) on the railings of — 


stupa No. 2 of Sanchi, (i) on the Bharhut railings and 
gateway (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), (iii) ‘on 
the Bodhgaya railing, and (iv) on the gateways of Sanchi 
stupa No. 1 (Great Stipa), of which the first three belong 
to the Sunga (c. 2nd-Ist cent..B.C.) and the last to the 
‘Andhra (c. Ist cent. B.C.) age. Although the craftsmen 
of Sanchi, Bharhut and Bodhgaya were unquestionably 
Indian, they exhibit a style far inferior to that of Asoka’s 
craftsmen. While the art of Asoka shows that the crafts- 


- men had generations of experience to their credit, early 


post-Asokan stone sculpture shows that the craftsmen still 
thought in terms of wood although working on stone ; they 
were skilled on doubt. in working on metal, wood, ivory, 


stone. The lack, therefore, on Indian soil of immediate 


predecessors as well as successors of Asoka’s art raises a 
_Atrong presumption that his craftsmen came from outside, 
~ who after Asoka’s death and the break-up of the Mauryan 


empire disappeared from India. 

Some however, are of the view that Asokan sculpture 
developed out of the pre-historic Indus Valley art although 
the intermediate links of this evolution, like those of the 
evolution of the Asokan script, are not. yet obtainable. 


It has further been argued that the figures of the elephant 


and the humped bull on the Sarnath abacus have been 
so faithfully portrayed in their typical Indian character 
as would not have been possible, had not the sculptor been 
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long familiar therewith. But against this, it has also been 
pointed out that the eyes of this elephant are not true 
to life, being too large, and that neither the elephant nor 
the bull is particularly well done at Sarnath, compared 
to the magnificent bulls of the Indus Valley “seals” and 
to some of the elephants. of Sanchi, whereas the horse on 
the Sarnath abacus, the most spirited of the four animals 
depicted, is typically Greek and unparallelled elsewhere 
in ‘Indian art. Critics have pointed out certain specific 
features, in which the Asokan lions at Sarnath and Sanchi 
resemble Greek works of the same class but differ redically 
from Indian, viz. the distinctive treatment of the “cheek- 
bones and moustache” and the. deep sinking of the eyes 
contrasted with the protruding eyes of Indian lions. It 
has further been: pointed out that it is not correct to say 
that the elephant and the. humped bull were unknown 
outside India as the former was a common sight in 
Seleucid and Bactrian armies and the latter had a range 
far beyond the western borders of India. 
may probably be argued that Asoka’s 
were indigenous but trained by foreign masters. But so 
far as available evidence shows, it is doubtful if Indian 
craftsmen were skilled enough on stone at that time to be 
apprenticed under foreign masters for the production of 
work of so high an order as Asoka’s ; secondly, as has 
already been mentioned, the quality of Asokan sculpture 
shows beyond doubt that those who produced it were no 
novicts but had generations of stone sculptural traditions 
behind them; and thirdly, if Asoka’s craftsmen were 
indigenous, it is difficult to explain why all vestiges of their 
art should disappear from India so suddenly after Asoka. 
On the other hand if Asoka’s carftsmen were foreign 
as appears probable, the question as to from where they 
came is not easy to solve. The “Mauryan polish”, the 
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pillars, and the inverted lotus (or bell ?) of the base of 
the capitals are common features of Achaemenian sculpture 


~ and so also are the animal capital and some of the abacus 
‘floral motifs. The Achaemenian animal capitals were 
_ designed to be ornamental brackets of pillars supporting 
-.beams of the roof, but while the Achaemenian ‘pillars 

were meant for decorating halls, Asoka gave to his 


pillars as well as to the capitals an entirely new significance 


to subserve his purpose of propagating the Dharma, just _ 


as the rock-cut Achaemenian royal tombs were transformed 
by him into dwellings for ascetics and rock inscriptions 


used by the Achaemenian kings for self-glorification were 
_ adopted by him for Dharma purposes. Some critics also 


maintain that Asokan sculpture exhibits a much higher 


_ degree of excellence than its probable Achaemenian model. 


_ In addition to Persian infiuence which itself was the 
product of the Ionians, Sardians, Medes, Egyptians etc, 
Greek influence too has been pointed out in Asokan 
sculpture by critics, particularly in the modelling of the 
animal figures and in some of the decorative floral motifs, 
from which it has been ‘surmised that Asoka’s craftsmen _ 
were Bactrian Greeks who were- well familiar with both — 


_ Greek and Persian sculpture. 


Since the conquest of Persia by Antahindbens a steady 


movement had been going on for effecting a synthesis of 


the East and the West, i.e. of the best in Persian and Greek 
cultures. In the crude sculpture of Bharhut, Bodhgaya 
and Sanchi, there are a few specimens of workmanship, 
much: superior to the general level and there are many 
instances’ of western motifs and technique. All this, it 
has been suggested, was due to the dissemination in India 
of Asian Greek art in the form of coins, gems, terracottas, 
small carvings and textiles. The occurrence of Kharoshthi 


_ letters as masons’ marks on the Bharhut gateway points. 
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to their North-Western origin. A number of Mauryan 
_ heads and other fragments found at Sarnath show strong 
West Asian influence. North-Western India being closely 
linked with West. Asia had for long imbibed West Asian 
traditions and Asoka’s patronage extended these influences 
further eastward. 

It is to be admitted however, that in the present state 
of our knowledge, the. problems raised by Asokan art viz. 
how far it was indigenous or foreign, and if the latter, 
- who the craftsmen were, cannot be fully solved. From 
the accounts of India of Chandragupta’s times by Greek 
writers, it appears that Indian towns and houses were 
mostly built of wood and brick and all evidence points to 
stone-sculpture having been a Mauryan innovation in 
India. The. comparative inferiority of workmanship of 
the uninscribed Basarh-Bakhira pillar and its lion capital 
and of the: Sankisa elephant capital has led some. to 
conclude that they are probably pre-Asokan although 
Mauryan, or if Asokan, they represent an earlier phase of 
the work of Asoka’s craftsmen. But if they were pre- 
Asokan or. early Asokan, it is not explainable why the 
Basgrh-Bakhira and the Kausambi pillars escaped being 
inscribed, for Asoka had ordered that his. Edicts were “to 
be engraved on pillars wherever pillars existed”. Can it 
be that the uninscribed Mauryan pillars were slightly 
post-Asokan—some the work of Indian novices and some 
that of the foreign craftsmen who lingered on in India after 
Asoka’s death? Could the Basarh-Bakhira lion and the 
Sankisa elephant be the work of Indian novices? The 
hand of Indian craftsmen again, is seen by some in the 
execution of the Rampurva bull and of the elephant above 
the Dhauli Inscriptions, but we do not know for certain 
whether they are Asokan or post-Asokan. On the other 
-hand, the high stylisation of the Sarnath, Sanchi .and 
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Rampurva lions is taken by some as pointing to a decadent 
colonial Greek art as might very well be expected to 
prevail in Bactria. 

But no matter who his craftsmen were, Asoka’s art 
reflects his cosmopolitan outlook and the dignity, strength, 
tenderness and nobility of his character. Even if its 
technique was foreign, its inspiration was strikingly 
original and its — and purpose fully Asokan. 


Select 


Early Indian Sculpture—L. Bachhofer. 
Monuments of Sanchi—J. Marshall and A. Foucher. 
Maurya and Sunga Art—N-R. Ray. 
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KANISHKA, THE SECOND BUDDHIST 
EMPEROR OF INDIA 


By 


Pror. J. T. PARIKH, M.A. 


Arrer Asoka, Kanishka, the Kushana emperor was a great 
royal patron of Buddhism. He played an important role 
in the Indian political and cultural life of his times but 
Indian historical tradition has preserved his name chiefly 
owing to his great services to the cause of Buddhist religion, 
learning and art. The Kushanas were an_ influential 
branch of the Yuch-chis who had established their rule in 
the region of Bactria in about 125 B.C. Their chief was 
Kadphises I who succeeded in imposing his rule over the 
other branches of the Yuch-chis and became the overlord 
of the region including Kabul and Kafiristan. He might 
have adopted Buddhism. His son Wima extended the 
Kushana rule over the Indian province of the Punjab. 
He was devoted to the god Siva as his coins show. 

In about 78 A.D. Wima was succeeded by Kanishka. 
It is not definitely known in what way Kanishka was 
related to Wima. He might have been originally a 
Kushana chieftain who came out successful in the struggle 
for power that followed the death of Wima. Tradition, 
monuments and inscriptions of his times show that 
Kanishka’s Indian dominion was very vast. It included 
the North-West Province, the Punjab, the present Uttar 
Pradesh and the Bhawalpur region north of Sind. Beyond 
India his rule extended over Afghanistan and the adjoining 
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regions of Central Asia. In Buddhist traditions Kanishka 
enjoys a high reputation as a conqueror. He is said to 
have led a military expedition against the Parthians. He 
successfully attacked the king of the ancient imperial city 
of Pataliputra and carried eff from that city a Buddhist 
saint named Asvaghosha. The Kashmir chronicle 
Rajatarangini refers to his conquest and subjugation of the 
valley of Kashmir where he erected many monuments. 


Kanishka as depicted on a coin, enlarged to double size. 


Kanishka ruled from Gandhara with Purushapura, 
modern Peshawar, as his ‘capital. He exercised control 
over the distant parts of his dominion through his 
governors called Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas. His 
influence was also felt in Sind, Rajputana, Malwa and 
Saurashtra. Hiuen-Tsang records that Kanishka controlled 
the territory lying to the east of. Tsung-ling mountains 
and that a Chinese prince was kept as a hostage at his 
court. In his old age Kanishka came into conflict. with 
the Chinese Emperor. In trying to measure swords with 
the victorious forces of the Chinese general Pan-chao, 
his armies suffered heavy defeat. Kanishka’s regnal 
reckoning from 78 A.D. was continued by his successors. 
He was thus the founder of an era. The Saka Satraps 
of Western India, who were originally under the sphere 
of Kushana influence, used the reckoning of their Kushana 
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masters and continued to do so even after the decline of h 
Kushana power. Eventually the era came to be known L 
as the Saka era and is still current in Western and. o! 


Larger than life-size stone statue of Kanishka, Mathura Museum. pz 


Buddhist texts record that Kanishka’s conversion to. he 
Buddhism was due to the remorse he felt for the blood fo 
shed by him in his wars. In his early years: he is‘said to as 
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have had no faith in religion and scant respect for the 
Law of the Buddha, although on his coins appear the names 
of many of the gods worshipped by the peoples over whom 
_ he ruled and we find the Buddha included in this medley 
of deities. It is not possible to say when exactly Kanishka 
was converted to Buddhism but it is evident that in his 
later life he had become an ardent admirer of it, especially 
its modified form known as the Mahayana. 

As a fervent Buddhist, Kanishka built many monu- 
ments. Of these, a wonderful relic tower and a grand 
monastery at his capital city were well-known. In Buddhist 
religious history Kanishka’s name is specially celebrated 
for the convocation of what is regarded as the Fourth 
Council. It is said he studied the Buddhist scriptures but 
was very much puzzled by the conflicting doctrines of the 
various sects and so with the advice of Venerable Parva, 
his spiritual guide, hé convened a Council for a clear 
exposition of the sacred texts. The Council met in the 
pleasant climate of Kashmir at a monastery called 
Kundalavana Vihara near Srinagar. The philosopher 
Vasumitra was its president and the celebrated poet-saint 
Asvaghosha took part in it. “Five hundred” theologians, 
mostly belonging to the Sarvastivada school, assembled and 
discussed the Tripitaka scriptures and compiled an 
elaborate commentary in Sanskrit known as the Maha- 
vibhasha which was written out on copper plates and 
enclosed in stone boxes, over which a stupa was erected. 
It is doubtful if Kanishka had any direct association with 
the Council, though it is certain that it was held under his 
patronage. It marked the first clear split in the Buddhist 
church. Under strong Brahmanical influences Buddha 
had already begun to be deified and worshipped in the 
form of images. From the account of the Kashmir Council 
as given by the Tibetan historian Taranatha, it appears 
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that the Mahayana was already a living force then. It 
seems the Council gave a formal recognition to this 
modified form of the Buddhist faith. 

Kanishka was a great patron of learning, especially 
Buddhist learning. Asvaghosha was the most famous of all 


Inscribed bronze Relic Casket found in the ruins of Kanishka’s 
stupa in Peshawar. 
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the learned men who gathered in his court. Asvaghosha was 
a poet, scholar and monk; it was he who gave a literary 
form to the commentaries prepared at the Council. But his 
fame chiefly rests on his dramatic and poetical works, the 
earliest extant literary works in ornate or kavya style in 
Sanskrit. Three Buddhist dramas discovered in fragments 
at Turfan in Central Asia, as also the Saundarananda and 
the Buddhacharita, two poetical works which are fine early 
specimens of the Sanskrit kavya style, are among his known 
literary works. Nagarjuna, the first great exponent of 
the Mahayana doctrines and Charaka, the celebrated | 
Ayurvedic physician, are also said to have enjoyed 
Kanishka’s patronage. 

Equally great was Kanishka’s love of art. The 
Gandhara school of art flourished under his patronage and 
produced some beautiful sculptures giving avivid expression 
to the newer and modified form of Buddhism. In Peshawar, 
Kanishka erected a relic tower, said to have been built 
by a Greek named Agesilaos, which obtained great fame 
throughout Asia of those times. With a basement in five 
stages, it had a superstructure of carved wood in thirteen 
stories surmounted by an iron column with gilt copper 
umbrellas. Fa-Hien records a tradition which says that 
the tower was the finest in India. By its side stood a 
monastery of exceptional magnificence. It was in a 
flourishing condition as a place of Buddhist learning as 
late as the tenth century when a Magadhan prince came to 
it for instruction. Kanishka showed a marked preference 
for the valley of Kashmir. He erected many monuments 
there arid even founded a town where he must have spent 
many days enjoying the pleasant climate. The town, now 
reduced to a village called Kanispore, still retains his name. 

He made extensive use of gold in issuing coins which 
bear legends in corrupt Greek on both obverse and reverse 
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and there is a great variety of gods represented on the 
reverse. He styled himself as Devaputra or Son of Heaven 
as a challenge to the Chinese emperor and also as Kaisara 
or Caeser. India was brought closer to China and the 
Roman world during his reign through commercial 
contacts. It appears that Kanishka died in about 101-102 
A.D. An interesting legend about his death says that at 
the suggestion of his minister Mathara, Kanishka under- 
took to conquer the northern direction, which alone “had 
not come to him”, but his own men, wearied by his 
incessant warring activities, put him to death. 
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! THE TRELLIS 
"A short story in Bengali by Bibhuti Bhushan Bandyopadhyay 
Translated by 
Lita Ray ANp Ajit MUKHERJEE 


“PLEASE give me a bowl or a pot or something”, Sahayhari 
said to his wife as he stepped into the courtyard, “Uncle 
Tarak has — a palm. I'll bring some of the fresh 
sap.” 

His wife was sitting on the porch of the. thatched : 
kitchen. The winter morning was chilly and she was 
digging congealed coconut oil out of a bottle with a stick 
from the broom. Pinching the oil off the stick she rubbed 
it into her hair. She drew her sari closer about her when 
she saw her husband but she gave no sign of handing him 
a vessel of any kind nor did she speak. 

“What’s the matter?” Sahayhari demanded, going 
up to her, “Why do you sit there like that ? Hand me a 
bowl, will you? Ah, where is Kshenti and the rest ? 
Now you've started putting oil on your hair! I don't 
suppose you'll touch it!” 

. Annapurna put the bottle down and looked at her 
husband silently. ‘Can you tell me,” she said in a very 
quiet voice, “What you are thinking of ?” 

Sahayhari took fright at her tone. He knew it was 
the lull before a storm and he awaited the onslaught with 
desperation. “Why....what....this time....” he protested 
feebly. 
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“Now”, Annapurna’s voice was quieter still, “don’t start 
any tricks, I tell you. If you want to play the buffoon, do 
it some other time. You know nothing whatsover. Why 
don’t you ask ? Tell me, how can a man with a marriage- 
able daughter at home waste his time catching fish and 
drinking palm sap ? you what people in a the 
village say ?” 

“Why ?” he asked in surprise, “What do they say ?” 

“Go to the Choudhurys’ and ask. How can you live 
in respectable society if you spend all your time with 
untouchables ? You must follow the rules.” 

Sahaybari, in his astonishment, was about to say 

thing but Annapurna spoke on in the same colourless tone, 
“You will be ostracized, my dear, ostracized. It was all 
settled yesterday, at the Choudhurys’! They talked it over 
in the chandi-mandapf' in front of the temple. No one is 
to drink water we have touched. You will not be asked 
to’ participate in any village activity any more, Out 
daughter's marriage has not taken place even though 
She was given the formal blessing. She is regarded as an 
affianced bride. Well, it is good for you. You are free 
now to pass your time with your untouchable friends !” — 
» “Qh,. is this all that is the matter”, Sahayhari spoke with 
contempt, “I: thought it was something serious. Ostracism. 
They've all tried it. Now it’s the turn of me Takur. 
Oh!” 

“Why ” enn flared, “Is it so difficult to ostracize 
‘you? Are you one of the village elders or the headman ? 
‘What. will it take for the Choudhurys to excommunicate 
you? You have neither hearth nor home nor a single 
man ‘to. — you. And. girl is 


A hall in the of .a elderly ‘people 
the village gather for gossip and intrigues. -¥iaos; 
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She lowered her voice suddenly, “She is fifteen. People 
have eyes. What if we do give out that she is less!” She 
raised her voice again, “You make no effort to arrange 
her. marriage. Must I go myself to a 
match?” 

-Sahayhari that as as. was in 
person, there was no possibility of his wife’s voice being — 
lowered. .So he quickly picked up a brass bowl and made 
for the back door. But he stopped a few feet away from 
it and exclaimed joyfully, “Khenti, my dear child,’ where 
did you get it? Where did you find it ? Oh, this.is....” 

_ A girl of fourteen or fifteen entered, followed by two 
younger sisters, She was carrying a bundle of pui leaves. 
The stalks were thick and yellow. The yellowness made 
it apparent that some one had been thinning out his 
garden and must have thrown them away. The girl had 
gathered them up happily. One of the younger girls was 
carrying something carefully wrapped in leaves 
atie other was empty-handed. 

‘The eldest girl was tall and wilhgioiia. Her bair was 
dey and dishevelled, wind-blown, and her face was large. © 
Her eyes also were.large and quiet. The glass bracelets 
on her wrist were held together by the kind of safetypin 
that is: sold at two pice a dozen. To determine the age of 
the pin, it would have been necessary to go back to 
prehistoric times. The name of the eldest was apparently 
Khenti for she turned quickly, took the ‘small bundle 
wrapped in pui leaves from her sister and held it out. 
“Look father,” she said, “some prawns. I got them.on the 
road, from old Gaya. She did not want to give them to 
me. She said you still owe her a couple of pice from the 
other day. I told her you were not going to run away with 
her pice! And the pui. Uncle Ray called me near the 
ghat and told me to take them. See how thick they are...” 
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_ Annapurna, from her seat, cried stridently, “Take 
it away!” She was more than angry. “What wonderful 
things they've given you ; the pui is old and dry as a stick, 
‘they would have thrown it away tomorrow, that’s why they 
gave it to you and you, you, clean their courtyard for them 
and bring away the weeds! Fine! They won't have to 
take the trouble to do it themselves. All the stonybrained 
stupids come to die on my neck! You're a grown-up girl. 
‘Heven’t I forbidden you to go out of the house? Aren't 
you ashamed to be seen all over the place? If you were 
married, you would be the mother of four children, do you 
know that ? Now you are to be found wherever there are 
.a few leaves to be had or a couple of egg-plants! And 
that fellow—he is always on the lookout for palm-sap and 
what not! Get rid of it, I say, throw it away !” 

Frightened but quiet the girl looked at her mother and 
released her prize. The bundle of fui dropped to the 
ground. “Go, Radhi!” Annapurna scolded, “throw those 
cursed things out. Throw them beside the pool in the 
back. Hurry. If I ever catch you trying to leave the 
house again I'll lame you.” 

The bundle lay on the ground. The youngest girl 
mechanically picked it up and went towards the back door. 
But she was little and she could not hold such a big bundle. 
Many of the stalks hung precariously down from the sides 
as she proceeded. Sahayhari’s children were very much 
afraid of their mother. 

Sahayhari tried to protest. “The child has brought them 
to eat...” he began apologetically, “and you. ..rather...” 

The child with the bundle stopped and looked back 
at her mother. “No, no!” Annapurna answered, “Take 
it away. It shall not be eaten. A girl shouldn’t be so 
greedy! Must she go begging withered put? Go fainiate 
Take it and throw it into the jungle”. | 
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_° Sahayhari looked at his eldest daughter and saw that 
her eyes had filled with tears. He was deeply grieved. 
But ‘however dear his daughter may have been to him, 
he did not have the courage to quarrel with his wife in 
broad daylight over a few stalks of put. Without a word — 
he went out by the back door. 

.. -The hurt expression on her daughter’s face came ¢ back 
to dane while she busied herself with the cooking 
and she remembered how Khenti had pleaded, the day 
before the last festival, “Please, Mother, keep half of the pui 
forme. The others can share the other half”. 

. As there was no one at home she herself gathered up 
the stalks which had dropped around the back door and in | 
the courtyard on the way out. The rest she could not 
_ bring in for they were on the refuse heap beside the pond. 
Almost furtively. she made a tasty dish of the pui and the 
prawns. 

‘When Khenti sat down to her midday meal and 
discovered the pui and the prawns on her plate, she looked 
up timidly at her mother. There was joy and surprise in 
her large eyes. “Shall I give you some more, Khenti ? What 
do you say ?” She asked as she noticed the last trace of the 
pui had disappeared from the child’s plate. . She knew how 
fond this child of hers was of fui. Khenti immediately 
bobbed her head in happy assent. Annapurna suppressed the 
tears she felt coming into her eyes and busied herself taking 
dried chillies out of a basket that was kept in the thatch. . 

That afternoon Sahayhari was summoned to appear 
at the chandi mandap in front of the temple where local 
meetings were held. The temple belonged to Kalimay, 
After a brief preface Kalimay broke out excitedly, “Times 
have changed, haven't they, brother? Take the case of 
Keshto Mukherjee. He refused to consider any but a man 
of good character as his son-in-law. That got him into 
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trouble. In the end he had to save ‘his honour by begging 
Hari’s son to marry his daughter. What kind of a 


character does he have ? His conduct is disgraceful. They 


are just rotten Kshatriyas who have gone to pieces in six 
or seven generations !” He dropped his voice and went on, 
“Has society the power it used to have ? It is diminishing 
from day to day. One doesn’t have to go far for an 
example. Take your thirteen-year-old daughter. ...” 

“On the thirteenth of next Sravan....” Sahayhari 
stopped him. “Ah! What’s the difference between 
thirteen and sixteen ? Can you tell me? And we are not 
interested in whether she is thirteen or sixteen or fifty—the 
account is yours to keep. But why have you refused ‘to 
go on with the negotiations after the formal blessing ? 
Is she not affianced ? The blessing is almost the same as 
the wedding, only the Seven Rounds? remain, don’t they ? 
Don’t imagine that we will look on passively while -you do 
such things. Make immediate arrangements for your 
daughter’s marriage unless you want the Brahmins of the 
village to lose their caste. Is nobody but a prince 4 
suitable match? You know well enough you cannot 


afford to give her a dowry. You are poor. That is why 


I selected Srimanta Majumdar’s son for you. What if he 
doesn’t know how to read or write ? Must one be a judge 
or a magistrate to be a man? He has a nice house, a 


garden and a pond. I’ve heard that he has planted winter 7 


rice this year also on Kunri’s land. So what? It. is 
princely! What do the two brothers lack ?” 

The history of the affair was that Kalimay had selected 
the son of this Majumdar of Manigaon as a son-in-law for 
Sahayhari. And why should Kalimay take so much interest 


2. An important rite in the wedding ceremony, in which the bride is 
carried on a seat by her relatives seven times round the bridegroom. ~ 
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in getting Sahayhari’s daughter married: to this boy ? 
In reply there were some who said it was because Kalimay 
was heavily in debt to Majumdar. He had, it seems, not 
even been able to pay the interest on his debt for a long 
timé and a law-suit was soon to be started against him. 
This rumour was not only irrelevant ; there was. some 
doubt about its basis in fact. It was merely the invention 
of mischievous opponents. Be that as it may, Sahayhari 
had discovered, a few days after the formal blessing ‘had 
taken place, that the boy had been confined to bed for some 
time a few months previously in consequence of a severe 
beating he had received from the relatives of a potter's wife 
in his own village. Sahayhari had broken off the engage- 
ment because he did not like to give his daughter to such 
a man. 

A couple of later Sahayhari sat 
contentedly in the warmth of the little sun which made 
its way through the leaves of the pomelo tree in the 
courtyard.. “Father, won’t you come? Mother is at the 
ghat”, said Khenti, coming up quietly. | 

Sahayhari looked towards the ghat beside the bbeiap 
and answered in a low voice, “Bring me the crowbar as 
quick as you can. Go”. He stopped speaking and pulled 
hard at his pipe in his anxiety. Once more he cast a 
nervous glance at the back door. Khenti came, carrying 
a huge crowbar which she had to hold in both hands. 
Then the father and daughter tiptoed silently out of the 
door. From their manner one would think that they were 
aap to commit a robbery. 

. Annapurna came back from her bath. Changing | 
into dry clothes she was about to light the fire in the stove 
when Durga, the Mukherjees’ small daughter, appeared 
arid: said, “Auntie, mother sent mé to say that as she will not 
touch the earthen pot on the altar, she wants you to come 
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and take it out for her. You may also prepare the 
navanna®. Will you come ?” 

_. To the left of the path which led to the Mukherjees 
lay a thick patch of jungle and brush. The heavy scent 
of a wild creeper drifted up from it in the chill -of the 
winter morning. On a hog-plum tree a yellow bird with 
a long tail flitted from branch to branch. 

“Auntie, Auntie”, cried Durga, pointing at the bird 
with her finger, “what kind of a bird is that ?” When 
Annapurna looked at the bird she noticed something else 
as well. From the jungle a thudding sound had been 
audible at regular intervals, as though someone were 
-digging. It stopped suddenly, as soon as Durga spoke. 
Annapurna stood there for a moment or two and then 
moved on. When she was some distance away the 
thudding started again. 

It was late before Annapurna finished her work and 
returned from the Mukherjees. She found Khenti sitting 
in the sunny courtyard with the bottle of oil.. She was 
letting down her hair. Annapurna glanced sharply at the 
girl and then went into the kitchen to light the stove. 
“Where have you been all this time?” she asked her 
daughter, “Why are you s0 late with your bath?” 

“I’m going, Mother”, the child answered — 
“I won't be a minute”. 

_ Khenti had just gone to bathe when her father came 
in carrying a jungle potato that weighed thirty or more 
pounds, Finding himself face to face with his wife he 
looked apologetically at her and said by way of explanation, 
“The watchman, Moisha, has invited me every day for a 
long time to go and see him. My father used to visit him 


$. The ceremony of cooking newly harvested rice for the first 
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frequently. So he said he had planted this potato beside 
the fence and that I could have it.. 


Annapurna looked straight at ron husband and ined, 
“What were you doing in that jungle a little while 


“Me!” Sahayhari was most surprised, “When? I 
never....I am here....” Sahayhari behaved as 
he had deemed out of the sky the moment before. 

“If you must steal”, Annapurna’s gaze was ake 
“don’t lie as well. Your divs are numbered now. I know 
all about it. You thought I was at the ghat. But Durga’s 
mother sent for me and on my way to the Mukherjees 
I heard the sound of digging in that jungle. I under- 
stood at once. The thudding stopped when Durga spoke, 
and started again as soon as we had passed. You have 
no thought either for this world or the next! Steal or 
tob as you like but why drag the girl into it and turn 
her head?” 

_ Sahayhari-gesticulated in protest and tried to produce 
proof that he had not been in that jungle but under 
his wife’s unflinching eyes words failed him, nor could 
he discover anything convincing in the arguments that 
occurred to him. 

Half an hour later Khenti came back from her bath. 
She gave the imposing potato a sidelong glance and hung 
her sari out to dry with concentrated attention. Her wane 
had an innocent expression. 

“Khenti, come here for a minute. ...”her mother called. 

Her face wilted. Hesitantly she approached her 
mother. “This potato—you dug it up and brought it home 
together, didn’t you ?” She demanded. — 

Khenti gave her mother a stealthy look and glanced 
at the potato on the ground. Then she looked at her 
mother again and quickly turned her eyes to the top of the 

13 
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bamboo clump in front of the house. Beads of sweat stood 
on her forehead but she said nothing. 

“Why don’t you say something ?”’ Annapurna’s voice 
was harsh. “Did you bring in this potato ?” 

Khenti looked at her mother with stricken eyes and 
answered, “Yes”. 

_ Annapurna spluttered like an egg-plant put into hot 
oil in the frying-pan. “Wicked! I'll break a stick of wood 
across your back today before I finish with you. Did you 
go into that jungle to steal the potato? You're a big 
girl. You've been marriageable for a long time. That 
patch of jungle is so lonely tigers lurk there in the daytime ! 
_ And you go there to bring away somebody else’s potato ! 

What if the watchman reports against you? Where is 

a father-in-law to come to your rescue? I'll eat what I get 

and if I don’t get anything I won’t eat—understand ? But 

I won't touch anything that belongs to anybody else! 

What am I to do with such a girl ?” 

Two or three days later, in the afternoon, Khenti ran 
up to her mother with dirt on her hands. “Mother,” she 
called, “Mother, come and see !” 

Annapurna found that Khenti, with the help of her 
sister, had cleared some ground beside the crumbling wall 
which had been overgrown with cactus and thorn bushes 
and was enthusiastically preparing the soil to make a 
garden. As an augury of the abundance to come, a single 
put seedling hung face upwards from a dry stick to which it 
was tied by a strip of cloth like a prisoner on the gallows. 


The rest of the crop existed for the present only in the — 


dreams of her eldest daughter ; it had not yet appeared on 
the earth. “Wicked!” Annapurna said laughing, “Is 
this the season for planting pui ? It grows during the rains. 
It will die without water.” 

“Why ?” asked Khenti, “I'll water it every day !’” 
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“Perhaps it will survive,” said her mother, “A heavy 
dew falls at night.” 

It had turned very cold. When Sahayhari woke in 
the morning he found his two youngest daughters standing 
under the jackfruit tree in the courtyard. They were 
wrapped in a quilt waiting hopefully for the sun to rise. 
Khenti, shivering in the cold, came in with a broken 
basket. She had been gathering cowdung at _ the 
Mukherjees’. “Khenti”, Sahayhari called, “Why don’t you 
put something warm on when you get up so early ?” 

“Allright,” she answered, “T'll put something on, but 
it’s not as cold as that... 3 

“Yes, do, Khenti, you'll catch some iliness” 
Sahayhari went out, thinking as he went that he had not 
taken a good look at his eldest daughter for a long time. 
Since when had she become so pretty ? 

The history of her warm blouse was as follows. Many 
years before Sahayhari had purchased a black serge blouse 
at the fair for Rs. 2/8/-. It had been mended over 
and over again. Khenti’s health was better than it had 
been the year before and the blouse no longer fitted her. 
Sahayhari never concerned himself with such minor domestic 
affairs. Neither was Annapurna aware of the present state 
of the blouse. Khenti kept it in her own tin trunk. 

In the evening of the last day of the month of Paush, 
Annapurna sat kneading rice flour with treacle. A small 
bowl of oil was beside her. Khenti had spread a banana 
leaf underneath a grater and was grating coconut. At first 
Annapurna had not wanted to take Khenti’s help, for 
Khenti was in the habit of sitting anywhere and of going 
about in unclean places. Her clothes were not as fresh and 
unsoiled as prescribed by ritual. At last she had capitulated 
to Khenti’s entreaties, made her wash and put on clean 
clothes and allowed her to grate the coconut. 
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The dough was ready and Annapurna put the shallow 
pan on the fire. Her youngest daughter. Lakshmi put out 
her hand and said, “Mother, just a little !” 

Annapurna took a small ball of the dough, shaped it 
with her fingers and handed it to the child. The second 
daughter Puti, immediately wiped her hand on her sari and 
stretched it out. “Mother, a little.. 

Khenti looked up greedily fate heb grating from time 
- to time but she said nothing lest her mother scold her for 
wanting to eat while she was preparing food. 

“Bring me the coconut shell”, called Annapurna and 
added, “Khenti, let me put a little on one side for you”. 

.  Khenti deftly handed her the upper half of the 
coconut shell which was the half without a_ hole. 
Annapurna put a rather larger ball of the mixture into it. 

Puti remarked, “Auntie has ordered a lot of milk. 
Sister Ranga is making khirt. They are going to have 
many different kinds of cakes”. 

“Are they cooking again this afternoon?” Khenti 
raised her face. “They invited Brahmins to lunch, Uncle 
Suresh and Tinu’s father. They had payesh® and puli 
cakes and nearly everything”. 

“Mother,” asked Puti, “Can’t patisapta cakes be made 
without khir ?” Khendi said patisapta cakes. had to have 
khér filling. I said that my mother could make them with 
coconut filling.” 3 

Annapurna sought an answer as she dipped the stem 
of an eggplant in oil and rubbed it in the pan. | 

“That’s the way Khendi talks,” said Khenti, “Khendi’s 
mother is not a good cook. Does a little khir fried in 
ghee make a patisapta? The other day their son-in-law 


4. Milk boiled very thick, nearly dry. 
5. Some rice cooked thick in milk with sugar. 
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came to visit them and I went to see. Auntie gave me a 
couple of her patisapta to eat. Oh my goodness! They 
chad a burnt smell! A good cake is never burnt!” The 
kkir they were made with didn’t make them taste any 
better !” 

“Mother,” Khenti looked into her mother’s eyes as 
she finished her daring statement and asked, “May I have 
a little of the grated coconut ?” 

“Take some,” her mother said, “but don’t eat it sitting 
here. The crumbs will drop about. Take it over there.” 

Khenti put some of the grated coconut into half of a 
shell and went aside to eat it. If the face can mirror the 
feelings, there was no doubt whatsoever that Khen*i was 

experiencing the greatest satisfaction. 

An hour or so later Annapurna called her children, 

“Bring your plates and sit down for some hot cakes!” she 
said, “Khenti, there is watered rice left over from the 
morning. Serve it.” 
- From Khenti’s expression it was obvious that her 
mother’s proposal was not to her liking. “Mother,” Puti 
broke in, “Let Khenti have the cakes. She likes them. 
We can have the rice tomorrow morning.” 

Radha was unable to eat more than a couple of the 

‘cakes. She declared that she was not fond of sweet things. 
‘Khenti was still eating when everybody else was finished. 
She ate quietly and seldom spoke. Annapurna counted 
the cakes and found that she had eaten eighteen or nineteen 
at least. 
_ “Would you like some more?” she asked. Khenti 
nodded her head happily. Annapurna gave her several 
more. Khenti’s face and eyes were shining. She looked 
at her mother and smiled, “They are so good, Mother. 
You beat them up that way—that is how—” and she 
resumed her munching. 
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As she gathered up the utensils Annapurna looked 
tenderly at this quiet guileless child of hers who was a little 
too fond of her food. Khenti would bring much happiness 
to her future home, she thought to herself. She was so 
good. No matter how much she was scolded or beaten 
over the work she never said a word. No one had: ever 
heard her raise her voice. 

Khenti was married early in the summer, through 
the good offices of one of Sahayhari’s distant relatives, 
to a widower who was however, not much more than 
forty. Yet at first Annapurna did not like the match at 
all. The bridegroom was however well-to-do and he had 
a house in town. He was said to have made his money 
dealing in slate, lime and bricks. It was rare good luck to 
find such a son-in-law. 

_Annapurna was diffident about appearing in front of 
him at first because of his age. But at the reception she 
took Khenti’s plump little hands in her own and placed 
them in his. She did not want Khenti to feel hurt. Tears 
choked her and she was unable to say anything. __ 

Outside the house the bearers set the palanquin down 
under the amlaki tree to adjust its weight conveniently. 
Annapurna saw the end of Khenti’s cheap red veil hanging 
out of the palanquin just where a cluster of the lavender 
flowers. of the medi swung low on the fence. Her 
heart hurt at the thought of sending this untidy, good- 
natured, greedy child of hers into an unknown family. 
Would anyone understand her ? . 

“Mother,” Khenti had tried to console her as she left, 
“send for me in the month of Ashar. Send father to fetch 
me. It’s only two months.” 

“Why should your father go?” commented an old 


woman from the neighbourhood, “Let there be a — 3 


first. Then.. 
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_ Khenti blushed. “No,” she pouted obstinately as she 
smiled shyly through the tears in her large eyes, “Of course 

he will come! Just you watch and see whether he does 
~ or not !” 

As she gathered up the sheets of mango juice drying 
on a latticed frame in the sun of the late spring, Annapurna 
felt the tears rise. Her thoughtless greedy little girl was no 
longer there to come in and hold out her hand shamelessly, 
pleading, “Mother, please, just a bit, tear this corner off— 
just a little bit !” 

It was more than a year now. The month of Ashar 
had come again. The rains set in. Sahayhari sat on the 
verandah chatting with his neighbour, Vishnu Sarkar. 
“Take that for granted,” he said as he filled the pipe with 
tobacco, “It is bound to be like that. Can people in our 
circumstances expect any better ?” 

Vishnu Sarkar was sitting cross-legged upon a mat, 
hunched forward so that from a distance one might imagine 
that he was kneading dough. “No”, he said, clearing his 
throat, “All that....I'll give all I have to give in cash. 
What was wrong with your daughter ?” 

“I am told she was taken with the small-pox,” 

' Sahayhari answered between coughs, as he pulled strongly 
at his pipe, “You see this is the way it all happened. They 
refused to send her home. They insisted that the balance 
of payments due to rom about Rs. 250, be paid first. 
Then she could come.’ 

“Low-born fellows !” 

“I said I would pay it slowly. I could not send presents 
worth less than thirty rupees for the Pujas. I took that 
into consideration. They said unpleasant things about the 
girl, that she behaved like the daughter of a poor man, that 
she was greedy..and what not! I went to see her in the 
month of Paush. I could not bear not to see her”. 


i 
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_ Sahayhari drew deeply at his pipe in silence for a 

: fev minutes before he could go on. Neither sents 
“And then ?” Vishnu asked softly. ! 
“My wife was extremely worried. She used to cry. So 
I went to see the girl in the month of Paush. What a state 
the girl was in! Her mother-in-law railed at me, “This 
is what happens,” she said, “when one. sets up ties of 
relationship with people of a low class without proper 
enquiries. The father is like his daughter. He has come 
to see her empty-handed !”” He glanced at Vishnu Sarkar 
and added, “You know very well whether we are low-class 
or not. At one time cattle and tigers drank at the same 
watering place on the estate of Parameswar Chatterjee. 
What if today I....” Sahayhari laughed at 

vanished glory of his elias 
Vishnu Sarkar shook his head and made an indistinct 
noise in agreement. 


“She was taken with the small-pox in the spring:; Such 
people they are—as soon as spots appeared they deposited 
her with a distant cousin of mine, a woman of whom they 
had come to know on a visit to Kalighat. They did not 


even inform me. Tara sent word to me. I went.... 

“And did'nt see her.” 

“No !! Such people—they had taken off all her 
jewelry before sending her to my cousin. Let it go.. We 
should get started. It is getting late. What about the 
bait ? Puffed rice will not do where ants are needed.” 

Several months passed. The festival of cakes came 
once more. This year it was so cold towards the end of the 
month of Paush that the old people began to say they could 
not remember its equal. 

‘In the evening Annapurna was in the kitchen making 
the dough for long narrow chakli cakes. .Puti and Radha 
sat beside the fire warming themselves. 
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7 “Add a little'more water, Mothér,” Radka said, my hy 
have you made the mixture so thick?” 

“Should’nt you add a little salt ?” asked Puti. inhale 

“Look, Mother! See where ‘Radha’ wrapper 
hanging. It will catch fire....” | 
“Move over a little’, exclaimbd, “Can't 
get warm without on top of the fire?» 
here.” 

The rounds of dough were ready. Annapurna put the 
pan on the fire and pressed the cakes into it. Over the 
low flame they expanded, rose and crisped softly. 

“Give me the first cake, Mother”, said Puti, “We must 
offer it to the goddess Shashthi”’. 

“Don’t go alone”, said her mother, “Take Radha with 


you. 

The moon was very bright and its light was caught in 
the white clusters of flowers on the creeper that hung over 
the top of the giant fern behind the house. 

As Puti and Radha opened the back door a jackal dis- 
appeared in the thicker brush, rustling the dead leaves. 
Puti hurled the cake with all her strength at the top of the 
fern tree. Then, frightened by the silence around them 
and hush of the lonely bamboo clump, they backed away, 
more or less fell through the door and closed it quickly. 

“Did you offer it?” Annapurna asked when they 
were back. 

“Yes, Mother,” answered Puti, “I threw it at the place 
from which you brought the lemon seedling last year....” 

' The night grew late. The cakes were almost ready. 
Behind the house a woodpecker had been tapping away 
by the light of the moon for a long time. His tapping was 
growing drowsy. As the two sisters cut banana leaves for 
their — Putt grew thoughtful as she said, “Khenti 
loved cakes. . 
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_..For a while all three of them said nothing. Then 
their eyes turned to a corner of the courtyard. There, 
enshrining her memory in its spreading branches and rich 
foliage, the little pui seedling which she had planted herself 
with so much care had grown and grown untill a trellis had 
been made to support it. What with the waters of the 
rainy season and the dew of early winter the profusion of 
tender green buds was more than the trellis could hold. 
‘They hung down from the sides, soft and strong, full of the 
loveliness of growing life. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A CorRECTION 
The name of the temple, of which a photo appeared facing 
p. 45 of our last issue (July 1955), should be Airavatesvara (and not 
Airanateévara). 


AsoKA ON HARMONY 

The extract we have quoted at the head of this issue (on Prefix 
p. 4) from one of Asoka’s Rock Edicts, related to matters concerning 
religions. Speaking in New Delhi, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru very appro- 
priately commented that in the context of modern conditions, Asoka’s 
remarks should be applied to matters concerning conflicting view-points. 

The Prime Minister also announced that arrangements were being 
made by the Govt. of India to instal in public places in Delhi, reproduc. 
tions of all the Edicts which Asoka had caused to be engraved on rocks 
in different parts of India in the 3rd century B.C. 


Paces OF BuDDHIsT PILGRIMAGE: 

It is announced that in view of the great Buddhist Centenary 
celebrations next year, the Govts. of States where Buddhist shrines are 
situated, are going to undertake extensive measures for the restoration 
of the shrines, and for the construction of residential, lighting, water 
supply and other facilities for pilgrims, and hotel and rest-house 
accommodation for visitors of means. Road communications to 
Lumbini in Nepal, where Buddha was born, to KuSinagara where he 
died, and to Sravasti where he lived and preached for very many years, 
places now rather inaccessibly situated, are also to be considerably 
improved. 


Tue 
This institutions, “The Oriental Publications Bureau” attached 
to the Osmania University, Hyderabad and founded in 1888, is 
one of the leading learned societies for Indian Islamic research 
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specializing in Arabic studies on all branches of the arts and the sciences, 
from original and hitherto unpublished sources available in archives 
and libraries in any part of the world. It has so far published 150 
major standard works in 350 volumes besides several other independent 
treatises. Among its recent publications of great scientific value are the 
Suwarul-Kawakib, the Quanun-i-Masudi (by Al-Biruni), both astronomical 
works of the 10th century, and the Hawil Kabir (a medical encyclopaedia 
of the same century). Arabic scholars in all parts of the world are 
invited by the Institution to co-operate in its work. 


THE AFRICAN QUESTION © 

Formally inaugurating the Department of African Studies at the 
University of Delhi, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said that after centuries of 
slumber, that continent was now awakening and its voice, though feeble 
now, might become a roar soon ; as the African question was likely 
to become the most vital problem of the world in the near future, one 
had to understand not only the minds of Africans but also their hearts 
and their urges. When he thought of the way the people of Africa had 
been treated for centuries, he had a feeling that the rest of humanity 
should perform prayaschitta (atonement) for it, but the more important 
thing, he said, was to put a stop to the evil that was continuing. Shri 
Nehru stressed that it was very necessary for the people of India to 
study Africa not merely as an academic subject but in all its bearings, 
cultural, political, economic and historical. 


CuttTuraAL Missions TO CHINA 

A party of Indian musicians and dancers, led by Shri Anil Kumar 
Chanda, Deputy Minister for External Affairs, Govt. of India, has 
returned home after holding very well-attended performances at 
many Chinese centres. 

At the invitation of the Chinese Ministry of Culture, Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, late Archaeological Adviser to the Govt. of India, has 
gone to China to undertake an archaeological tour of the country 
including a visit to Tun-Huang on the borders of China and Central 
Asia, which has about 500 Buddhist caves, many of them containing 
wall-paintings of the 4th-llth centuries A.D., visited formerly by 
Sir Aurel Stein on behalf of the Govt. of India and the British 
Museum, and by Prof. Paul Pelliot of the College de France. 
Dr. Chakravarti will also visit some other recently discovered Buddhist 
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Caves, about which very little is known outside China. He will be 
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accompanied by Shri M. K. Deb Barman, Principal of the Kala- 
Bhavan (School of Art) of the Visvabharati University, Santiniketan, 
who is-a well-known mural painter. Copies made of the murals 
will be kept in the museum and art gallery of the Visvabharati. 
The National Museum of India has also arranged for the exchange 
of some prehistoric Indus Valley potteries with those from the Kansu 
area, the oldest of Chinese potteries. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS 
Excavations carried out by the Archaeological Dept. of the Govt. 
of India, at Tamluk (ancient Tamralipti) in Midnapur Dist. in 
south-west Bengal, have revealed the cultural sequences of this ancient 
coastal town. A number of beautiful terracotta figurines belonging 
to the late Mauryan and Sunga periods (c. 3rd-2nd cent. B.C.) have 


‘been found, which are unique specimens of the talent of the Sunga 


artists and some of them are among the best so far found in India. 
Finds of the next period (Ist-2nd cent. A.D.) show brisk trade 
relations of India through this port with the Mediterranean countries, 
as represented by plentiful specimens of the typical pottery called 
rouletted ware of Roman origin. Other strata have yielded evidence 
that the place was in continued occupation, although gradually 
declining, through the Kushana, Gupta and the Pala-Sena periods. 
Further down the east coast of the Peninsula, excavations at 
the site of Salihundam in Srikakulam Dist. of Andhra have shown 
the flourishing state of Buddhism in this region from the 2nd cent. B.C. 
to the 8th cent. A.D. Remains of monasteries and stiipas (of solid 
masonry) have revealed three distinct phases of structural activity, 
With the exception of one stupa which is wheel-shaped like the 
stipas of Nagarjunakonda and some other Andhra sites, the other 
stipas bear no resemblance with the usual style of Andhra stipas. 
The platforms with Ayaka pillars on the four cardinal directions, 
attached to the stipa—a special feature of the Andhra _ stipa 
architecture unknown in North India—are conspicuous by their 
absence, and so are sculptural representations on stone slabs of 
incidents of Buddha’s life, which probably shows that the site 
belonged to Hinayana Buddhism. Finds of coins and pottery types 
indicate that this place had close contacts with Mediterranean 
countries, specially Rome during the early post-Christian centuries. 
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ICCR News 

Arrangements are being finalised for the construction of an 
International Students’ House in Delhi for the residence of — 
students and scholars. 

A grant was made to “The African Question” Exhibition can 
held in Bombay for promoting a better understanding of the problems 
of and for fostering India’s closer cultural relations with that country. 

The Foreign Students’ Welfare Section of ICCR has now been 
divided into four zones viz. north, west, east and south, with 
headquarters at New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras respectively, 
and in charge respectively of Shri N. Krishnaswamy, Shri Prabodh 
Mehta and Shri Ataur Rahman. No appointment has yet been 
made for the south zone. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


" Anyokti-stabaka of Vamsidhara Mitra, ed. by J. T. Parikh and R. G. Asti, 


~ pub. 1955 by Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, Sarvajanik Education 


~ Society, Surat, price Rs. 2/-. 


This is a collection of 104 stanzas of Anyokti or Anyapadefa, 1 
_ figure of speech in Sanskrit poetry, by which is suggested a hidden 
meaning, quite different from the apparent. The editors give in the 
introduction a full account of this figure of speech as dealt with 


> by different ancient authorities on Sanskrit Poetics. The book will 


prove useful to students of Sanskrit alankara and interesting to general 
readers familiar with Sanskrit poetry. 


"The Revival of Sculpture in Indonesia, being the reprint of a paper 


presented at the Eighth Pacific Science Congress, held in 1953 at 


‘ Quezon City, Manila, Philippines, by Prof. Dr. M. Sardjito. 


The author is President of the Gadjah Mada State University, 


 Jogjakarta. After tracing briefly the glories of Indonesian art during 


the period of Hindu-Javanese contacts in the 8th-l0th centuries, 
which suffered a set-back during the Islamic administration (16th- 
17th cents.) and the Dutch rule until 1952, the pamphlet describes 
the leading features of the resurgent artistic impulses of modern 
Indonesia as represented in the works of Affendi, Mrs. Tjokrosuharto, 
Hendra, and Eddy Sunarso. 


Indonesia at a glance, by J. Radhakrishnan, pub. 1955 by the author 
from 6/41, WEA, Karolbagh, New Delhi-5, price Rs. 1/4/-. 

This handbook of 95 pages gives in a short compass a very 
useful and well-informed account of modern Indonesia—its historic 
past, topography, struggle for independence, present political structure, 
language, status of women, the Press, etc. We recommend it to 
all who desire to understand that great land in its modern set-up. 
The author has written his account from personal observations on 
the spot during the most dramatic stage of the nation’s struggle. 
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Buddhist World Publications, May 1954, P. O. Box 1076, Colombo. 4 
This special number to celebrate Buddha’s birth annivery is 7 
well-produced and contains some interesting articles. 


Bagh o Ajanta (in Bengali), by Devavrata Mukhopadhyaya, pub. 1955 

_ by D. Basu, 7J Panditia Road, Calcutta 29, price Rs. 1/8/- 4 
This is a short and pias account of a trip to these famous 4 
caves and of their frescoes. | 
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